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AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
Wiru the hope of maintaining a certain degree of 
interest in the subjects treated of in Things as They 
are in America, it was proposed to offer, from time to | 
time, a few observations on such matters therewith | 
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| are exemplary members and class-leaders. Very pious 
| —almost too much. 


Mr Raymond—Professor in Rev. Dr Potts’ church, 


of the Old School Presbyterians, but not very pious. 


Nationat Democrat.—Rev. Chauncey C. Burr—Not 


at present attached to any regular church; but con- 


connected as seemed to promise either information or | sidered perfectly orthodox in his religious views, and 


amusement. Drawing from private notes, recollec- 
tions, and files of American prints, I now 
together the first of these miscellaneous Jottings. 
The newspaper-press struck me as one of the most | 
remarkable things in the States—the cheapness, pro- | 
fusion, and variety of its products, the general eager- 
ness for early intelligence, the free-and-easy, not to say 
slapdash, way in which topics are handled, were all 
novel and curious. It seemed to me that many things | 
were made the subjects of newspaper paragraphs 
which would never get utterance in print in this 
country. For example, during my stay in New York, 
there appeared an article in one of the newspapers, 
descriptive of the religious views of the principal 


The following is this strange | 


throw | 


| 


catalogue raisonné :— 

‘ Heratp.—Mr Bennett—Catholic Church. A very 
zealous paying member, and in favour of the trustees of 
every American Catholic chapel or church having the | 
control of their property, instead of the clergy thereof. 

Courter AnD Exquirer.—Gen. J. Watson Webb— 
Episcopalian, of the Low Church School, but devotedly | 
attached to Bishop Wainwright, who is High Church. | 

JourNAL oF Commerce.—Mr Hallock—A profes- 
sor of the Congregational Church; spending his 
Sabbaths in New Haven, the head-quarters of 
Orthodox Calvinistic faith. 

George B. Butler—Religious views believed to be | 
similar to those of Thomas Suffern and James Boorman | 
of the Presbyterian Church. | 

Sun.—Beach Brothers—Members of the Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian Church, but friends of Rev. | 


opposed to Spiritual Rappings and the Cabinet. 


True Nationa Democrat.—Mr Childs—Said to 
be inclined to Methodism, but more so to the Custom- 
house. 

CommerctaL ApVERTISER.—Francis Hall and Sons— 
Zealous members of the Methodist Church; the senior 
partner being aclass-leader. Very respectable modern 
saints. 

EVENING 
Unitarian. 

Mr Bigelow—Unknown, but said to be attached to 
the same church with John Van Buren; neither 
particularly holy, or considered saints. 

Eventnc Mirror.—Mr Fuller—Religion unknown. 

Express.—James Brooks—Attends the Episcopal 
Church ; having similar views with regard to the 
questions dividing this church as those entertained 
by General James Watson Webb. 

Erastus Brooks, the Senator-elect—Formerly Unita- 


Post.—Mr Bryant—Bitterly believing 


| rian, but now of the Silver Grays, with the leaders of 


which he coincides in all important matters, whether 
in poetry, politics, or religion.’ 

It was lately a matter of inquiry, how many of the 
newspapers of New York were taken daily by the 


| members of the legislature of the state of New York. 


The result was, that the House of Representatives, 
consisting of 128 members, took 182 papers; and that 
the Senate, consisting of 32 members took 31 papers 
—total papers taken, 213. A pretty fair allowance 
this, independently of local journals. 

It appeared that the paper most largely patronised 
was Greeley’s, the New York Tribune, a print which 


Henry Ward Beecher. | advocates every kind of social improvement, and is 
Trisune.—Horace Greeley—Universalist, Socialist, | conducted not only with much spirit as a vehicle 
and “Come Outer;” not permanently fixed in his place | of news, but in a gentlemanly and agreeable tone. 
of worship; but sometimes, in his old white coat, prays | Though fanatical in some points, this paper may be 
and exhorts in meetings. | recommended to the notice of those in England who 
Mr M‘Elrath— Methodist ; but inclined to the desire to have a good résumé of American news. The 
Episcopal Church. , sale, in its various forms of daily, weekly, and semi- 
Mr Dana—Being opposed to Satan, and all his works, | weekly, is enormous—the daily paper having a circula- 
but sadly unsettled in his religious views. tion of at least 100,000. The foreman of the press-room 
Mr Snow—Wall Street Church ; under the charge of | describes as follows what was lately done in the 
Rev. Mr Bull. | establishment in the space of thirty hours :—‘ We com- 
Bayard Taylor—Travelling-preacher. menced at four o’clock a.m.on Thursday (October 26), 
Trmes.—Mr Harper—Methodist Church, of which | and in thirty hours we had printed and mailed 182,400 
Toe father and uncles, the book and magazine publishers, | copies of the New’ York Tribune. By far the largest 
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portion of the blank-paper was received during Thurs- | alcoholic liquor to be sold for beverage within her limits. 
day forenoon, and of course had to be wet and turned. | If that place don’t flourish, where is one that will ?’ 


Had this paper been all in one pile, it would have 
reached the height of seventy feet; and its weight 
when mailed would be about 22,800 pounds.’ The 
Tribune consists of eight pages, about the size of the 
Times, and, though full of original writing, is sold for 
five cents—a cheapness accounted for by the large 
circulation and the total absence of fiscal imposts. 

In looking over the files of this clever print, we 
observe valuable communications from correspondents 
in distant countries. It seems also to possess a wide 
circle of casual correspondents in the States, who 
communicate short notices of places to which it 
is desirable to draw particular attention. I subjoin 
two or three characteristic paragraphs of this kind. 
The first is dated from Newcastle, Lawrence County, 
Pennsylvania, February 9, 1854. 

‘Newcastle and suburbs contain about 4000 inhabi- 
tants. It is situated in the forks a little above the 
junction of the Chenango and Neshanock, and in a rich 
agricultural region. We have also bituminous coal, 
iron ore, limestone, and many excellent water privi- 
leges, partially improved. We export annually over 
one million dollars’ worth of iron, nails, castings, glass, 
oil, oil-cake, soap, candles, lard, butter, grain, pork, 
beef, &c. 
well supplied with the purest water, and is blessed 
with a healthy, intelligent, moral and religious popu- 
lation. We have six or seven churches and places of 
worship, and five or six primary and one high school ; 
in the latter, there are about five hundred pupils 
ordinarily taught, many in the classics, and room in 
the building for one or two hundred more. Three 
weekly newspapers are issued in the village; and on 
a fair vote, we beat the rummies [tavern-keepers]. In 
our village, we have in operation ten steam-engines, 
a large flouring-mill, a double saw-mill, two large 
foundries, an oil-mill, a plaster-mill, a large glass- 
house, a rolling-mill, which makes weekly above one 
hundred tons of railway iron ; near one hundred nail- 
ing-machines; a very large rolling-mill, to make the 
nail-plate bar-iron, sheet-iron, &c.; and with one excep- 
tion, I believe, we have the largest and most perfect 
blast-furnace in the commonwealth. Our facilities 
for travel, export and import, are on the increase. 
Plank-roads and railways are being built in aid of our 
canal now constructed. A railway to Pittsburg—to 


way of Warren, Ohio—are in various stages of progress, 
and will doubtless be completed soon.’ What a notion 
of a go-ahead country this single paragraph gives us! 

The next notice is from Milford, in Massachusetts ; 
and here we have a striking instance of the rapid rise 
of American towns. After some compliments touching 
the Tribune, the writer proceeds to say: ‘This is a 
smart place, as your subscription-list will shew, as 
also will a few statistics. In 1837, the population was 
1637; amount of business done, 229,200 dollars. In 
1854, the population was over 7000. Number of build- 
ings erected in 1853, 78—value of the same, 173,200 
dollars. Number of boot manufactories, 40; pairs of 
boots made, 1,450,108—value of the same, 2,594,346 
dollars. Number of firms engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness in 1853, 46—amount of business done by the 
same, 1,050,800 dollars. Amount of woollen manu- 
factures, 235,000 dollars. Total business done in 
Milford in 1853, 4,103,348 dollars. There is but one 
town in this state that shews a larger increase of 

pulation in proportion to the number of inhabitants.’ 
Well done Milford! 

In the Tribune for March 14, occurs a pithy notice of 
a newly struck up town in the West : ‘Mount Pleasant, 
Henry County, Iowa, has 1200 inhabitants, takes 
seventy-six weekly papers, has a fertile soil, an intel- 
ligent moral population, and don’t allow a drop of 


| 
| 
| 


The country has an undulating surface, is | 


Just to shew the reading-habits of the Americans, 
we quote a few sentences from another of these 
notices. The place referred to is Portville, Cattar- 
augus County, New York: ‘Portville is a small and 
comparatively new place, with two fine churches, two 
stores, and one temperance hotel. It contains 201 
voters. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is 
lumbering. As the character of the inhabitants of a 
place may be indicated by the quality and quantity of 
matter which they read, I give you the number of 
papers and periodicals taken. There are 8 daily, 15 
semi-weekly, 246 weekly, 22 semi-monthly, and 2 
monthly papers; 31 monthly, and 17 semi-weekly 
magazines—making the sum-total of 16,462 numbers 
taken in a year.’ Not bad for a place of yesterday, with 
only 1000 inhabitants. The correspondent spiritedly 
adds ; ‘ All are good citizens, and I think will go for the 
Maine Law to a man, if they only have an opportunity.’ 

One of the drollest movements now going on in the 
United States, is that in favour of what are called the 
‘rights of woman,’ regarding which, matters have gone a 
considerable length. In some of its features, this strange 
movement is not quite so ridiculous as is generally 
supposed. It appears to have originated from a well- 
founded impression that, at least in several states, the 


| law which governs the marital relationship, and the 


mutual rights and obligations of husband and wife, 
is defective. For instance, a woman of industrious 
and orderly habits feels that it is hard that her whole 
earnings should be habitually squandered by a dissolute 
husband; hence the straining after a legal recognition 


|of her independence of action in the marriage-state, 


or some other modification of the laws which bind 
her to what is often worse than the most wretched 
servitude. Wecan all sympathise in such aspirations ; 
and if the contemplated reforms went no further, little 
would require to be said. But from less to more, the 


| fair agitators have gone so far.as to propose a thorough 


change in the long-recognised social position of females. 
From what can be gathered from newspaper reports, 
it appears that those who take part in this movement 
desire to see women come out of their domestic sphere, 
and take a part in public affairs and professional 
avocations. That they are entitled to enlist as soldiers, 
or to act as sailors, however, is not alleged: but that is 


| perhaps coming. 
Blairsville, by way of Butler—to Erie and Cleveland, by 


| study and arrive at the dignity of a degree. 


Since the movement grew in width and favour, medi- 
cal colleges have been established, where ladies may 
At the 
annual meeting of a college of this kind in Phila- 
delphia, in February last, the degree of doctor of 
medicine was conferred on several ladies, who are 
probably now practising their profession. It is chiefly, 
however, as respects political privileges that the move- 
ment for women’s rights is now conducted; it being 
considered cruel that ladies do not possess the franchise 
as well as men, and that they are also excluded from 
the magistracy and senate. As every shade of opinion 
in America has its press, the Women’s Right Movement 
is not behind in this important requisite. It is sup- 
ported by several papers, one of which, called The Una, 
is published monthly at Providence, in Rhode Island. 
In the number of this paper for July, is an account of 
a convention of women, held at Boston on the 2d of 
June, where Lucy Stone, the great apostle of the cause, 
presided, supported by Dr Harriet K. Hunt. Lucy 
opened the proceedings with a short and rousing 
address, and concluded by moving certain resolutions. 
We give a few of these as a specimen of the whole : 

‘Resolved, That since “ governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” to with- 
hold the right of suffrage from woman is a practical 
denial of this self-evident truth of the Declaration 
of Independence. Resolved, That “taxation without 


“ 
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representation is tyranny.” Resolved, That the political 
influence of woman is especially needful in this trial- 
hour of our country, now convulsed with passion and 
oppressed by force, and will be needed still more in 
the coming crisis; therefore resolved, That we will 
petition the several Legislatures, at every coming ses- 
sion, to call conventions for the purpose of amending 
their state constitutions, so that the right to vote shall 
not be limited to male citizens ; and that women may 
be admitted to a full share in the political, executive, 
and judicial action of our country.’ 

There is one resolution which Miss Stone has acci- 
dentally omitted, and we take the liberty of supplying 
it for next occasion: ‘ Resolved, That our coloured 
sisters should possess the same rights and privileges 
as ourselves, and that we shall not cease to agitate for 
the abolition of the laws and usages which exclude black 
and mulatto girls from white schools and churches.’ 

In another newspaper, is found an account of a 
*Woman’s Right Convention’ at Albany, state of New 
York. 
mud in the streets kept the timid within doors, several 
hundred men and women were in attendance. 
B. Anthony, of Rochester, called the meeting to order, 


Falls, which nomination the Convention accepted. The 
Rev. Miss Brown, of the Business Committee, read a 
series of resolutions, setting forth, among other things, 
“That for men to govern women without consent asked 
or granted, is to perpetuate an aristocracy utterly 
hostile to the principles and spirit of free institutions, 
and that it is time for the people of the United States, 
and every state in the Union, to put away for ever 
that remnant of despotism and feudal oligarchy—the 
caste of sex. That the fundamental error of the whole 
structure of legislation and custom, whereby women 
are practically enslaved even in this Republic, is the 
preposterous fiction of the law-—that in the eye of the 
law husband and wife are one person, that person being 


| affairs, is the public exhibition of babies. 


| institutions in the States. 


‘Though the drizzling rain, ice, water, and | fornian newspaper, that a proposed baby-competition 
g g , ’ | pa} Y 


she wears a blue sack-coat, buff vest, and drab pants— 
a suit which comes fully up to her idea of neatness and 
comfort combined.’ I wish it had been my good-for- 
tune to have had a glimpse of Miss Mary thus rigged 
out, just to have seen how far an extravagance, un- 
regulated by taste and discretion, could be carried. 
Sheer idleness is, of course, at the root of these 
follies ; and we agree with the editor of the Herald, 
that it would be more fitting for young women to 
occupy themselves in deeds of charity and mercy, than 
in troubling society with their vagaries. 

One of the latest oddities connected with female 
Baby-shows 
have taken place in one or two western localities, 
and as handsome prizes were awarded to the mothers 
of the finest-looking infants, it may be presumed that 
no little pride has been excited in the bosom of certain 
mammas. We fear, however, that baby-shows are not 
likely to become either permanent or widely-spread 
It is mentioned in a Cali- 


j at St Francisco had been abandoned. 


Susan | 


Another novelty which has proved fully more 


| attractive, is that of young ladies publicly competing 
and nominated for president Mrs E. Stratton, of Seneca | 


| and will, like other fashions, run their course. 


| 


the husband; and that the final result is, that system | 


of tutelage, miscalled protection, by which the industry 
of women is kept upon half-pay, their affections trifled 
with, their energies crippled, and even their noblest 
aspirations wasted away in vain efforts, ennui, and 
regret.” The resolutions proceed at great length in 
this strain, and the editor of the New York Herald 
complains that the Convention have sent him a copy 
of an address to the Legislature “four columns long.” 
Whereupon he remarks: “While these women are 
wasting time at Albany, nurses are wanted in every part 
of the country, at wages ranging from five to twenty- 
five dollars per month, according to capability. 
women complain that they are deprived of their rights 
—have no opportunity of making money—and yet refuse 
to fill situations when offered.”’ It is to be hoped that 
the agitators will take this tolerably significant hint. 
Everybody has heard of the Bloomer epidemic, by 
which ladies were to assume a new-fangled costume, 
bearing a partial resemblance to male attire. As we 
have not heard anything of Bloomerism lately, and as 
I, at least, did not see any eccentricities of that kind 
during my excursion, the mania has probably expired. 
Latterly, indeed, it became too fervent even for its 
professed adherents. One of its votaries, Miss Mary 
B. Williams, went the length of declaring it proper for 
ladies to wear men’s attire out and out. In an address 
which she issued on the subject, she says ‘that women 
are entitled to wear what they like; and that, if the 
male part of the creation should find any trouble in 
determining our sex, let them quit shaving their faces, 
and the difficulty will be obviated.’ She goes on to 


offer advice respecting the colour of ladies’ coats and | 


pantaloons ; discommends ‘all kinds of tawdry waist- 
coats ; a buff cassimere vest, with plain gilt buttons, 
being eminently genteel.’ She adds, as regards her own 
taste in dress, ‘for walking, and riding, and driving, 


These | 


in horsemanship. At what are called State Fairs— 
of which more anon—a ring is formed on the turf, 
and a dozen or more equestriennes, attired in smart 
hats and feathers, jackets and skirts, flourish off in 
presence of admiring crowds. These exhibitions have 
as yet been confined principally to the West and 
South; but are gaining favour in the Eastern cities, 
Mean- 
while, it is amusing to read the newspaper accounts 
of these competitions, along with the lists of names 
and costumes—we suppose we must not use the term 
liveries—of the fair riders. At Newark, in Ohio, on 
the 20th of October, there was a splendid turn-out 
of twelve young ladies on horseback, from different 
parts of the state. In the list of costumes, it would 
be difficult to point out one gayer than another; and 


| we dare to mention only two, by way of specimen :— 


‘Miss Harriet M. Buxton, of Licking: a black velvet 
hat and plume; black velvet basquined jacket ; white 
Marseilles waistcoat, with plain flat gilt buttons; and 
a green merino skirt.— Miss Rebecca Crawford, of 
Bellefontaine: a black hat and blue plume; black 
skirt and basquined jacket ; white silk waistcoat, with 
plain flat gilt buttons ; and blue cravat.’ We are told 
that the match came off ‘to the delight of thousands 
of spectators.’ All things considered, this kind of 
amusement is perhaps not so improper as some may 
be disposed to think it is. The ladies of the United 


| States, as is well known, appear too little out of doors ; 
}and any fashion not absolutely ridiculous, which will 


| odd-looking animal known as the tapir. 


| animal. 


induce them to take exercise on foot or horseback in 
the open air, deserves approval. We may at the same 
time remark, that it was not by such gaieties that the 
solid structure of society was raised in the far-famed 
New England States. 


HUNTING THE TAPIR. 
No one who has turned over the pages of a picture- 
book of mammalia, will be likely to forget the 
Its long 
proboscis-like snout, its stiff maned neck, and clumsy 
hog-like body, render the tout ensemble of this creature 
so peculiar, that there is no mistaking it for any other 
A minute description of it may be avoided, 
but a few of its characteristics may be interesting to 
the reader. 

When full grown, the tapir, or anta, as it is some- 


| times called, is six feet in length by nearly four in 
| height—its weight being nearly equal to that of a 


small bullock. Its teeth resemble those of the horse; 


| but instead of hoofs, its feet are toed—the fore ones 
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| opportunity is offered for observing its habits. 


having four toes, while the hind-feet have only three 
each. The eyes are small and lateral, while the ears 
are large and pointed. The skin is thick, somewhat 
like that of the hippopotamus, with a very thin 
scattering of silky hairs over it; but along the ridge 
of the neck, and upon the short tail, the hairs are 
longer and more profuse. The upper jaw protrudes 
far beyond the extremity of the under one. It is, 
moreover, highly prehensile, and enables the tapir to 
seize the roots upon which it feeds with greater ease. 
In fact, it plays the part of the elephant’s proboscis to 
a limited degree. 

Although the largest quadruped indigenous to South 
America, the tapir is not very well known to natural- 
ists. Its haunts are far beyond the borders of civil- 
isation. It is, moreover, a shy and solitary creature, 
and its active life is mostly nocturnal ; hence no great 
The 
chapter of its natural history is therefore a short one. 

The tapir is an inhabitant of the tropical countries | 
of America, dwelling near the banks of rivers and 
marshy lagoons. It is the American representative of 


| the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, or, more properly, of 


the maiba, or Indian tapir (Zapirus Indicus) of Sumatra, 
which has but lately become known to naturalists. 
The latter, in fact, is a near congener, and very much 
resembles the tapir of South America. 

It is amphibious—that is, it frequents the water, can | 
swim and dive well, and generally seeks its food in the 
water or the soft marshy sedge; but when in repose, 
it is a land-animal, making its haunt in thick coverts 
of the woods, and selecting a dry spot for its lair. 
Here it will remain couched and asleep during the 
greater part of the day. At nightfall, it steals forth, 
and following an old and well-used path, it approaches 
the bank of some river, and plunging in, swims off 
in search of its food—the roots and stems of several 
species of water-plants. In this business it occupies 
most of the hours of darkness; but at daybreak, it | 
swims back to the place where it entered the water, | 
and going out, takes the ‘ back track’ to its lair, where 
it sleeps until sunset again warns it forth. 

Sometimes during rain, it leaves its den even at mid- 
day. On such occasions, it proceeds to the river or the 
adjacent swamp, where it delights to wallow in the | 
mud, after the manner of hogs, and often for hours | 
together. Unlike the hog, however, the tapir is a 
cleanly animal. After wallowing, it never returns to 
its den until it has first plunged into the clear water, 
and washed the mud thoroughly from its skin. It 
usually travels at a trot, but when hard pressed, it 
can gallop. Its gallop is peculiar. The fore-legs are 
thrown far in advance, and the head is carried between | 
them in a very awkward manner, somewhat after the 
fashion of a frolicsome donkey. | 

The tapir is strictly a vegetable feeder. It lives upon 
flags and roots of aquatic plants. Several kinds of 
fruits, and young succulent branches of trees, form a | 
portion of its food. It is a shy, timid animal, without | 
any malice in its character; and although possessed of | 
great strength, never uses it except for defence, and | 
then only in endeavours to escape. It frequently suffers 
itself to be killed without making any defence, although | 
with its great strength and well-furnished jaws it | 
might do serious hurt to an enemy. 

The hunt of the tapir is one of the amusements, or | 
rather employments, of the South American Indians. 
Not that the flesh of this animal is so eagerly desired 
by them : on the contrary, it is dry, and has a disagree- 
able taste, and there are some tribes who will not eat 
of it, preferring the flesh of monkeys, macaws, and the 
armadillo. But the part most prized is the thick, tough 
skin, which is employed by the Indians in making 
shields, sandals, and various other articles. This is 
the more valuable in a country where the thick-skinned 
and leather-yielding mammalia are almost unknown. 


| employed, with its poisoned darts. 


Slaying the tapir is no easy matter. The creature 
is shy; and having the advantage of the watery 
element, is often enabled to dive beyond the reach of 
pursuit, and thus escape by concealing itself. Among 
most of the native tribes of South America, the young 
hunter who has killed a tapir is looked upon as having 
achieved something to be proud of. 

The tapir is hunted by bow and arrow, or by the 
gun. Sometimes the ‘gravatana,’ or blow-tube, is 
In any case, the 
hunter either lies in wait for his prey, or with a pack 


| of dogs drives it out of the underwood, and takes the 
| chances of a ‘ flying shot.’ 
| has been discovered, his capture becomes easy. 
| well known to the hunter that this animal, when pro- 


When the trail of a tapir 
It is 


ceeding from his lair to the water and returning, always 
follows his old track until a beaten-path is made, which 
is easily discernible. 

This path often betrays the tapir, and leads to his 
destruction. Sometimes the hunter accomplishes this 
by means of a pitfall, covered with branches and palm- 
leaves ; at other times, he places himself in ambus- 
cade, either before twilight or in the early morning, and 
shoots the unsuspecting animal as he approaches on 


| his daily round. 


Sometimes, when the whereabouts of a tapir has been 
discovered, a whole tribe sally out, and take part in 
the hunt. Such a hunt was witnessed by Martinhez, 
an intelligent Brazilian trader, who gave me the 
following description of it :— 

In the year 18—, I went to trade with the Jumnas 
up the Xingu. Their maloccas (palm-hut villages) lie 
beyond the falls of that river. Although classed as 
wild Indians, the Jumnas are a mild race, friendly to 


| the traders, and collect during a season considerable 


quantities of seringa (India-rubber), sarsaparilla, as 
well as rare birds, monkeys, and Brazil-nuts—the 
objects of our trade. 

I had loaded my igarite (large-masted canoe), and 
was about to start for Para, when nothing would serve 
the tuxava, or chief, of one of the maloccas, but that I 
should stay a day or two at his village, and take part 
in some festivities. He promised a tapir-hunt. As I 
knew that among the Jumnas were some skilled hunters, 
and as I was curious to witness an affair of this kind, 
I consented. ‘The hunt was to come off on the second 


| day of my stay. 


The morning arrived, and the hunters assembled, to 
the number of forty or fifty, in an open space by the 
malocea; and having got their arms and equipments 
in readiness, all repaired to the praya, or narrow 


| beach of sand, which separated the river from the thick 


underwood of the forest. Here some twenty or thirty 


| ubas (canoes hollowed out of tree-trunks) floated on 


the water, ready to receive the hunters. They were 


| of different sizes; some capable of containing half a 


dozen, while others were meant to carry only a single 
person. 

In a few minutes the ubas were freighted with their 
living cargoes, consisting not only of the hunters, but 
of most of the women and boys of the malocca, with 
a score or two of dogs. These dogs were curious crea- 
tures to look at. A stranger, ignorant of the customs 
of the Jumnas, would have been at some loss to 
account for the peculiarity of their colour. Such 
dogs I had never seen before. Some were of a bright 
scarlet, others were yellow, others blue, and some 
mottled with a variety of tints! What could it 
mean? But I knew well enough. The dogs were 
dyed! Yes, it is the custom among many tribes of 
South American Indians to dye not only their own 
bodies, but the hairy coat of their dogs, with brilliant 
colours obtained from vegetable juices, such as the 
red huitoc, the yellow rocoa (annoto), and the blue 
of the wild indigo. The light gray, often white, hair 
of these animals favours the staining process; and 
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the effect produced pleases the eye of their savage 
masters. On my eye the effect was strange and 
fantastical. I could not restrain my laughter when 
I first scanned these curs in their fanciful coats. 
Picture to yourself a pack of scarlet, and orange, and 
purple dogs! 

Well, we were soon in the ubas, and paddling up- 
stream. The tuxava and I occupied a canoe to our- 
selves. His only arms were a light fusil, which I had 
given him as a present in our barter. It was a good 
piece, and he was proud of it. 
trial. I had a rifle for my own weapon. The rest 
were armed variously: some had guns, others the 
native bow and arrows; some carried the gravatana, 
with arrows dipped in curari poison; some 
nothing but machetes, or cutlasses, for clearing the 
underwood, in case the game had to be driven from 
the thickets. 

There was a part of the river, some two or three 
miles above the malocca, where the channel was wider 
than usual—several miles in breadth at this place. 
Here it was studded with islands, known to be a 
favourite resort of the tapirs. This was to be the 
scene of our hunt. We approached the place in about 
an hour; but on the way I could not help being struck 
with the picturesqueness of our party. 


equalled us in that respect. 
long irregular line, sprang up-stream in obedience to 
the vigorous strokes of the rowers, and these sang in 


a sort of irregular concert as they plied their paddles. | 


The songs were improvised: they told the feats of the 
hunters already performed, and promised others yet to 
be done. 
repeated. 
chorus ; 


The women lent their shrill voices to the 
and now and then interrupted the song with 


peals of merry laughter. The strange-looking flotilla— | 


the bronzed bodies of the Indians, more than half 
nude—their waving black hair—their blue-bead belts 


and red cotton armlets—the bright tangas, aprons, | 


of the women—their massive necklaces—the macaw 


feathers adorning the heads of the hunters—their odd | 


arms and equipments—all combined to form a picture 


which, even to me accustomed to such sights, was full | 


of interest. 

At length we arrived among the islands, and then 
the noises ceased. The canoes were paddled as slowly 
and silently as possible. 
the plan of the hunt: it was first to discover an island 
upon which a tapir was supposed to be, and then 
encompass it with the hunters in their canoes, while a 
party landed with the dogs, to arouse the game and 
drive it toward the water. This plan promised fair 
sport. The canoes now separated ; and in a short while 
each of them was seen coursing quietly along the edge 
of some islet, one of its occupants leaning inward, and 
scrutinising the narrow belt of sand that bordered the 
water. In some places no such sand-belt appeared. 
The trees hung over, their branches even dipping into 
the current, and forming a roofed and dark passage 
underneath. In such places a tapir could have hidden 
himself from the sharpest-eyed hunters, and herein lies 
the chief difficulty of this kind of hunt. 

It was not long before a low whistle was heard from 
one of the ubas, a sign for the others to come up. 
The traces of a tapir had been discovered. The chief, 
with a stroke or two of his palm-wood paddle, brought 
our canoe to the spot. There, sure enough, was the 
sign—the tracks of a tapir in the sand—leading to a 
hole in the thick underwood, where a beaten-path 
appeared to continue onward into the interior of the 
island, perhaps to the tapir-den. The tracks were 
fresh—had been made that morning in the wet sand— 
no doubt the creature was in its lair. 

The island was a small one, with some five or six 
acres of surface. The canoes shot off in different 


This was to be its first | 


had | 


No ‘meet’ in | 
: de : 
the hunting-field of civilised countries could have 
The ubas, strung out in a 


I could hear the word ‘tapira,’ tapir, often | 


I now began to understand | 


directions, and in a few minutes were deployed all 
around it. At a given signal, several hunters leaped 
ashore, followed by their bright-coloured assistants— 
the dogs; and then the chopping of branches, the 
| shouts of the men, and the yelping of their canine 
companions, were all heard mingling together. 

| The island was densely wooded. The uaussu and 
| piriti palms grew so thickly, that their crowned heads 
| touched each other, forming a close roof. Above these, 
|rose the taller summits of the great forest-trees, 
cedrelas, zamangs, and the beautiful long-leaved silk 
| cotton (bombar) ; but beneath, a perfect net-work of 
sipos or creepers and llianes choked up the path, 
| and the hunters had to clear every step of the way with 
their machetes. Even the dogs, with all their eager- 
ness, could make only a slow and tortuous advance 
among the thorny vines of the smilax, and the sharp 
| spines that covered the trunks of the palms. 

In the circle of canoes that surrounded the island, 
there was perfect silence; each had a spot to guard, 
and each hunter sat, with arms ready, and eyes keenly 
fixed on the foliage of the underwood opposite his 
station. 

The uba of the chief had remained to watch the path 
| where the tracks of the tapir had been observed. We 
both sat with guns cocked and ready; the dogs and 
hunters were distinctly heard in the bushes approach- 
ing the centre of the islet. The former gave tongue at 
| intervals, but their yelping grew louder, and was 
uttered with a fiercer accent. Several of them barked 
at once, and a rushing was heard towards the water. 
It came in our direction, but not right for us; still the 
game was likely to issue at a point within range of our 
guns. A stroke of the paddle brought us into a better 
position. At the same time several other canoes 
were scen shooting forward to the spot. ‘The under- 
wood crackled and shook; reddish forms appeared 
among the leaves; and the next moment a dozen 
animals, resembling a flock of hogs, tumbled out from 
the thicket, and flung themselves with a splash into 
the water. 

‘No—tapir no—capivara,’ cried the chief; but his voice 
was drowned by the reports of guns and the twanging 
of bow-strings. Half a dozen of the capivaras were 
seen to fall on the sandy margin, while the rest plunged 
forward, and diving beyond the reach of pursuit, were 
seen no more. 

This was a splendid beginning of the day’s sport; 
| for half a dozen at a single volley was no mean game, 
even among Indians. But the nobler beast, the tapir, 
occupied all our thoughts; and leaving the capivaras 
to be gathered in by the women, the hunters were back 
at their posts in a few seconds. There was no doubt 
that a tapir would be roused. The island had all the 
appearance of being the haunt of one or more of these 
creatures, besides the tracks were evidence of their 
| recent presence upon the spot. The beating, therefore, 
| proceeded as lively as ever, and the hunters and dogs 
| had penetrated to the centre of the thicket. 
| Again the quick angry yelping of the latter fell 


upon the ear; and again the thick cover rustled and 
| shook. 
| ‘This time the tapir,’ said the chief to me in an 
| under-tone ; adding, the next moment in a louder voice : 
| ‘Look yonder!’ I looked in the direction pointed out. 
| I could perceive something in motion among the leaves 
| —a dark-brown body, smooth and rounded, the body of 
|a tapir! I caught only a glimpse of it, as it sprang 
forward into the opening. It was coming at full gallop, 
with its head carried between its knees. The dogs were 
| close after, and it looked not before it, but dashed out 
| and ran towards us as though blind. It made for the 

water, just a few feet from the bow of our canoe. The 
| chief and I fired at the same time. I thought my bullet 
| took effect, and so thought the chief did his; but the 
| tapir, seeming not to heed the shots, plunged into the 
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stream, and went under. The next moment the whole 


and west end of London, it is shunned by cabmen, and 


string of dyed dogs came sweeping out of the thicket, | all persons in a hurry; and ‘a Hansom’ caught in its 
and leaped forward to where the game had disappeared. vortex, with his horse on its haunches labouring 


There was blood upon the water. The tapir is hit, then, 
thought I; and was about to point out the blood to the 


chief, when on turning I saw the latter poising himself, | 


He was 
His eye was fixed on some 
object under the water. I looked in the same direc- 
tion. The waters of the Xingu are as clear as crystal ; 
against the sandy bottom, I could trace the dark-brown 
body of the tapir. It was making for the deeper 
channel of the river, but evidently dragging itself along 
with difficulty. One of its legs was disabled by our 
shots. I had scarcely time to get a good view of it 
before the chief sprang into the air, and dropped head 
foremost into the water. I could see a struggle going 
on at the bottom—turbid water came up to the surface 
—and then up came the dark head of the savage chief. 

*Ugh!’ cried he, as he shook the water from his 
thick tresses, and beckoned me to assist him—‘ Ugh! 
Sefihor Martinhez, you eat roast tapir for dinner. Si 
—bueno—here tapir.’ 


knife in hand, near the stern of the canoe. 
about to spring out of it. 


through the crowd, is not unlike a Life-guardsman at 
the battle of Balaklava. It is all shop, from the pave- 
ment to the first-floor windows, and every imaginable 
want can be supplied for the same small modicum of 
current coin. You can almost furnish a house and a 
dinner-table with articles at a penny each. Let us 
glance along the numerous stalls, at which the owners 
are bawling and shouting with all their might, to 
attract the attention of customers. Here is the furni- 
ture of a whole kitchen in miniature tin, glittering in 
the gaslight like silver, ‘only one penny;’ a pocket- 
comb, or a pair of ladies’ side-combs, equally cheap; a 
cap, wanting only the border and the ribbons, for a 
penny; capital mouse-traps, and serviceable toasting- 
forks, ‘doing your bacon or your bloater as brown as a 
berry,’ a penny each; a cup and saucer, a knife and 
fork, a gridiron, a real gold ring, sold, of course, ‘ for a 
heavy wager;’ and beside these, the natural sequitur 


| of pairs of babies’ stockings, silk stay and boot laces, 


I pulled him into the boat, and | 


afterwards assisted to haul up the huge body of the | 


slain tapir. As was now seen, both our shots had 
taken effect ; but it was the rifle-bullet that had broken 
the creature’s leg, and the generous savage acknow- 
ledged that he would have had but little chance of 
overtaking the game under water had it not been 
previously crippled. 

The hunt of the day proved a very successful one. 
Two more tapirs were killed; several capivaras; and a 
paca—which is an animal much prized by the Indians 
for its flesh as well as the teeth, used by them in making 
their blow-guns. We also obtained a pair of the small 
peccaries, several macaws, and no less than a whole 
troop of monkeys. We returned to the malocca with a 


| all, but the accessories of the market. 


game-bag as various as it was full, and a grand dance | 


of the Jumna women wound up the amusements of the 
day. 


THE LOWER END OF THE TABLE. 

Who says that London is a very dear place to live in? 
Come with us ‘over the water,’ as the Surrey-side of 
the river is called, and we will prove to you that it is 
one of the cheapest in the world. Let us cross by 
Westminster Bridge, and enter one of the numerous 
working-class districts, in the centre of which will 


} is alarming. 


| chance in a cheap metropolitan market. 


several yards long and upwards, and a dozen yards of 
songs, new and fashionable—music being generally sold 
by measure; pots of blacking and little three-legged 
stools, a stout iron poker, always recommended to 
‘gentlemen about to marry,’ with explosions of laughter 
at the equivogue, and an exchange of good coppers for 
rusty iron rods. Jugs, mugs, basins, and pudding- 
bowls, plates, and tea and table spoons, equally mode- 
rate; tin sauce-pans, children’s pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
thread, needles, and tape, a penny a lot; twelve sheets 
of note-paper, envelopes, wafers, or a dozen steel-pens 
and handle, for four farthings! 

But we are out of breath before we have got half 
through the list of penny-bargains; and these are, after 
The staple 
materials are the eatables and drinkables, and these 
are in equally great variety, and equally cheap. 
Grocers, butchers, bakers, butter and bacon, and, we 
must add, beer shops and public-houses, abound; and 
in all these establishments the contest for customers 
No one depends upon the intrinsic 
merits of his commodities; modest merit stands no 
Some have 


| outlying pickets, who thrust printed papers into the 


generally be found a large and well-supplied market. | 


Among these—of which there are some thirty or forty 
in various parts of the metropolis—that called ‘the New 
Cut’ is probably the largest and best appointed ; at all 
events, it is a good specimen. A single step from the 
leading thoroughfare of the Westminster Road brings 
the visitor into a crowded, bustling street, brilliantly 
lighted up in the usual way, as well as with innumerable 
candles, and reeking oil-lamps in the stalls along the 
footway. 
almost impracticable. You are up to your chin at 
every step in fustian-jackets and large market- 
baskets, and knee-deep in children; and the owners of 


hands of all passengers. The butchers’ and bacon- 


| shop boys outside, flourishing huge knives, keep up 


an incessant shrill shout, like the rattle of musketry, 
of ‘Buy, buy, buy!’ One grocer covers his window 
with a large placard, in which he assures the public 


= 


| that his tea is so strong that it ‘takes nine men to hold | 
the tea-pot ;’ while another has procured a chest of the | 


The uproar is tremendous, and locomotion | 


these articles, who are here upon their own ground, | 


and intent upon serious business, have very slight 
consideration for your ribs or your corns. It is nine 


drizzling rain, and the pavement is slippery with that 
compound known as London grease, the streets and 
pavements swarm with people, and amidst the shout- 
ing and clamour of hundreds, the braying of brass- 
bands, and the lugubrious howlings of the ballad- 
singers and beggars, the market is in full swing, and 
every one you meet is either buying or selling. Lower 
Marsh and the New Cut are a continuous line of 
streets about half a mile in length; although it is 


} our Queen ;’ 


‘real Victoria mixture of fourteen curiously fine teas, 
just sent by the Emperor of China as a present to 
and a third has a real Chinese, pigtail, 
copper jaws, turned-up toes, and all, serving behind 
the counter. As no amount of capital or energy can 
long withstand the competition, changes are frequent, 
and a new shop invariably opens with a band of music 
planted in the first-floor, the windows being taken out, 
and the brass instruments braying fearful discord on 
the heads of the admiring crowd below. A new baker’s 
shop has no chance that does not give a penny back out 


| of the current-price with each quartern-loaf purchased 
o'clock; and although there is a thick fog and a/| 


in the opening-night ; and the most splendid and showy 
concern would soon be cut that did not say ‘Ma’am’ to 
its poorest customer. 

A couple of shabby, slatternly, draggle-tailed work- 


| ing-men’s wives pause for a moment before a butcher's 


shop, and cast a furtive glAnce at the joints: they 
are as irretrievably hooked as the mutton hang- 
ing inside. ‘Now then, ladies, come up; here you 
are—all prime meat—red as a cherry, and sweet 
as a nut.’ Every objection is overruled as fast as it 


the shortest and most direct route between the east | is raised; the piece selected is thrown to the weigher 
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inside, with the words ‘two-and-eight,’ ‘three,’ ‘ three- 
and-four,’ ‘ three-and-eight,’ or whatever the price per 
pound agreed upon, the seller indicating the price per 
stone of eight pounds. The moment this is effected, 
he utters a terrific shout of ‘Sold again! Now then, 
come on before the bargains are all gone ;’ and rushes 
upon a fresh customer with renewed energy. Next 
door they are equally busy behind bags of potatoes, 
barricades of cabbages, and pyramids of turnips. There 
is no need to tell the thrifty housekeepers where the 


real bargains are—the new concern proclaims itself | 


loudly all over the locality. Beef and mutton averages 
7d. to 83d. in the London markets, but very fine pieces 


can be had in the cheap districts for 5d. to 6d. per pound ; | 


the women are skilful in selecting good quality, and 


with the smallest proportion of bone—the husband | 


never interfering beyond taking charge of the baby, 
or the gradually loaded basket. The labouring and 
artisan classes, so long as they are in work, live well in 
London: the wages range from 20s. to 50s. for skilled 
workmen per week; and although rent and all other 
matters are high, the children and wives are turned to 
account to increase the weekly earnings, which, where 
industry and sobriety prevail, keep the family com- 
fortably. On Sundays there is invariably a joint, with 


sandwich. The dishes of nicely cooked carrots, smok- 
ing rounds of beef, or crisp and well-browned roast 
| pork, are too high a flight for this class of customers; 
| but then there is the extensive department of fish, 
| the ever-favourite delicacy with the London lower 
| classes. Codfish, haddock, and plaice, in substantial 
| junks, fried in oil, ‘soles all alive,’ eels stewed or 
| wriggling in sand, fresh herrings, bloaters bursting 
| full of roe, ’winkles, whelks, and oysters—the sale of 
the last luxury, one of the most expensive of all, 
increasing with the poverty of the district, Of fruit, 
the variety is great, the quality but one; there is 
| scarcely a specimen in the aristocratic region of 
Middle Row, Covent Garden, that has not its proto- 
| type in ‘the Cut.’ Since the opening of the continental 
trade, fruit is no longer a luxury, and fruit-pies are 
| the ordinary adjunct and eker-out of the workman’s 
dinner. During the season, the consumption is im- 
mense—the rhubarb is in wagon-loads; the goose- 
| berries, currants, plums, and damsona, in broad, flat 
hand-trucks; the strawberries and cherries in great 
| baskets; even pines and melons, a penny a slice, find 
| patrons in the purlieus of Whitechapel, and customers 
in the New Cut. The flower-venders cannot tie up 
| penny bouquets fast enough to meet the demand. They 


a pudding and an ample supply of potatoes, all cooked | are not a luxury, or a want—they are a passion among 
at the baker’s, and supplemented with pots of porter | the London working-classes; and in the poorest, most 
and pipes. Where the head of the family drinks—it not | pestiferous, most pent-up localities, is to be found this 
unfrequently happens that ten to fifteen shillings are | little last link that unites the pale and poverty-stricken 
spent in this way on the Saturday night—supplies fall | denizen with the green fields and pure air of the 


off towards the end of the week, and the pawnbroker 
is the only resource till the weekly wages come round 
again. The men at the large factories, where the work 
is severe and the wages high, are the hardest drinkers ; 
but there has been a manifest improvement in the 
habits of this class during the last few years. By 
means of stews, hashes, an occasional supply of fish 
when it is cheap, and the purchase of ‘scraps,’ or the 
cuttings of joints, which are sold at a low price, the 
woman of the house contrives to have a hot comfortable 
dinner for her husband every day in the week; and 


where the younger branches are out all day, there is | 


an equally appetitising supper ready at night. 

But we must return to the market, where there is still 
much to be seen, and much to be done, before the head 
of the family can get home. The plum-pudding shop, 
where sixpences are received and registered every 
Saturday night for many weeks before Christmas, 
conditioned to supply sufficient plums—the Cockney 
term for raisins—and currants, spices, tea and sugar, 
and other ingredients of the Christmas-feast, must be 
visited; and the workman must go to the ‘ goose- 
club,’ too often held at a public-house, where hundreds 
weekly pay in their sixpences to secure a goose and 
a bottle of gin for the same festive occasion, and 
where they are weekly tempted to spend many other 
sixpences. Turkeys being rather too costly, and 
something ‘spicy’ being indispensable at Christmas, 
the goose is by common consent the selected victim; 
and the supply keeping pace with the demand, scores 
of tonweights of these animals are forwarded from the 
eastern counties by every railway-train for some days 
before Christmas. The landlord is a large contractor 
—buys them by the hundred—and between the pay- 
nights, the bottles of gin, and the balloting-night, 
when the birds are distributed by lot, makes a hand- 
some sum ; while the workman, if he had only a little 


moral restraint, could invest his money much more | 


advantageously in the savings-bank. At the cook- 
shops there are swarms of hungry and barefooted boys 
—it is only in these districts they are to be met with 
in London—eying wistfully the smoking viands, and 
philosophically pondering whether their penny will be 
laid out in a plate of leg-of-beef soup, a saveloy, a 
black-pudding, a large paper of smoking peas-pudding, 
a slice of plumcake, a sheep’s trotter, or an ’am 


country. 

Our sketch would be incomplete if we did not 
| introduce those habitués of the industrial districts— 
| the ballad-singer, and the genuine London beggar. 
| The former has only to introduce some allusion to 
Queen Victoria or the Royal Halbert, to drive a 
| roaring trade in more senses than one; but of late 
the ‘Rooshans’ have superseded royalty, and the 
bloody battle of the Alma is more in requisition than 
the court-gossip and cabinet secrets concocted for 
the curious in these matters. The professional beggar 
has generally more pence in his pocket than many 
| of his charitable patrons. If he comes in the guise 
of a reduced tradesman, with his white apron wrapped 
round his waist, and a wife and two or three children, 
he is irresistible; the widow at the edge of the pave- 
ment, in the full glare of the gaslight, with two or 
three little ones as lucifer-match box-holders, in white 
pinafores, and the indispensable baby in arms, is a 
trump-card; psalm-singers, who probably never saw 
the inside of a church, chapel, or conventicle; savage- 
looking sailors on stumps, who would probably prove 
pirates in a dark corner; and reduced gentlefolk, who 
whisper their deep distresses—all prey largely upon 
the benevolence of classes but one degree removed from 
pauperism; and many a horny-handed, hard-working 
mechanic, who has toiled and sweated during the six 
days of the week, will not sit down to so substantial 
a repast as the vagabonds whose seeming necessities 
he relieved the night before. 

The great festival of the year—and a festival in 
London means a feast—with high and low is Christ- 
mas, and the preparations and considerations con- 
nected with it in every household commence months 
} in advance. The glories of the great cattle-show, and 

the fatness thereof, coming home, as they do, to the 
business and bosoms of all Cockneydom, are familiar 
to every one; and our present path lies not amid the 
pleasant ways of Christmas-trees, Parisian bon-bons, 
| perigord pies, and prize-pigs and poultry. The work- 
| ing-people, however, have their full share of the festive 
enjoyments of the season. Holly and ivy, and the 
immortal mistletoe, are everywhere ; Christmas-candles 
shine out, and shed their grease-drops from every 
corner; the substantial piece of beef, the fatted goose, 
| the sucking-pig, or some other dainty, is secured ; but 
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above all, and before all, is the plum-pudding. Many | 
hours of the previous evening are consumed in the con- 
coction and combination of the rich ingredients; and 
long before daylight the family ‘copper,’ which every | 
London kitchen or wash-house possesses, has its 
genial fire lighted, and the great globular, floundering 
mass toils and hobbles, and frets and fumes for hours, 
to come smoking upon the table at one o'clock. 
It is only in London that plum-pudding obtains the 
honours of the king of the feast—the other details are 
comparatively unimportant. As popular as ‘ Punch 
and Judy,’ he is equally relished by old and young; 
and poverty-stricken, indeed, must be the garret or 
cellar in the vast expanse of London that has not 
one of smaller or larger dimensions on the board at 
Christmas. The supplics by railway which reach 
London at this season are upon almost too magnifi- 
cent a scale to introduce in our humble ‘annals of the | 
poor ;’ but there is one department not without its 
interest. Apart from the bustling and busy porters, 
and the heavily-piled vans and wagons departing for 
various parts of the metropolis, is the office for parcels 
and packages ‘to be called for.’ Round this, for many 
days before Christmas, may be constantly seen a crowd | 
of eager and anxious applicants, seeking for the long- 
anticipated present from some friend or relative in the 
country. They are most of them evidently in need | 
of some such kindly remembrance; and they live in 
such out-of-the-way localities, or they have so great a 
fear of intrusting the precious parcel to the ordinary 
modes of delivery, that they prefer hanging about 
the railway-station, eying wistfully the mountains of 
baskets and bundles which are hurried along in all 
directions, going away reluctantly, disappointed, and 
coming back in time to witness the unpacking of the 
next train. Feeble old men, past their work, and hover- | 
ing on the verge of the workhouse; pale and seedy 
widows ; needle-women, working unceasingly for a dry 
crust; and char-women, who have seen better days in 
the country, are here all with their letters of advice, | 
without which the packets will not be given up. Let | 
us hope that the trains have proved trustworthy, and 
the porters and clerks conscientious, and that the sad 
and sorrowful hearts have gone away rejoicing in the 
prospect of even one comfortable meal, and one of the | 
very few holidays which the exigencies of London-life | 
allow to the sons and daughters of toil. 

The importance attached to the great festival of | 
Christmas in the metropolis, may be estimated from 
the fact, that it is the one solitary occasion during | 
the year when the stern rules of prison and work- | 
house discipline are relaxed, and the unhappy inmates | 
permitted to indulge in the unwonted excesses of roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, and the old people in the even- 
ing in tea. The feasts at the various workhouses are 
provided by the guardians of the poor out of the 
parochial funds ; and those in the prisons, are made up 
mainly by contributions of money and provisions from 
the great city companies. On these occasions, a | 
supply of beer and ale is also permitted; but beyond 
this unwonted good cheer, there is little hilarity or | 
enjoyment. Under the immediate eye of the master, 
chaplain, and other officials, no exuberant demonstra- 
tions must take place, and the good things serve but to 
recall to the recipients of public bounty happier days, | 
before poverty or crime had made them its victims. 

In the lowest depths of poverty there is a lower | 
still; and painful as may be the lot of the classes we | 
have referred to, there are others whose position is 
still more miserable, and who cannot boast of the 
comparative comforts of either food or shelter. The 
homeless, houseless poor of London, the Parias of our | 
modern civilisation, are a large and a much-to-be- 
commiserated class. Although representing the last | 
stage of destitution, there are few actual beggars 
among them—they are recruited from all grades of | 


| their lost position in society. 


society, and from all parts of the world. Many of 
the adventurers from the country, who with a little 
money, great hopes, and doubtful promises, have 
tried their fortunes and failed, are here; the aged, 
who are no longer able to support themselves, and 
either shun the workhouse, or cannot obtain a settle- 
ment; the widow and orphans, whose only depend- 
ence has been suddenly taken from them; and the 
numerous class in infirm health, or out of employment, 
who are always on the verge of starvation, and are 
not unfrequently its victims, who sleep in doorways, 
under carts, in dry arches, or wherever the prying 
‘bull’s-eye’ of the policeman will not detect them, 
and who have not even the penny that will procure 
them the shelter of a roof. Of this class there are 
thousands in London; and for them neither public 
legislation nor private benevolence interposed, till, 
some five or six years ago, Mr Charles Cochrane 
started a project for providing these unhappy wretches 
with a meal and a bed. Energetically he devoted 
himself to the work, and by the aid of other bene- 
volent individuals, he was enabled to establish the 
Leicester Square Soup-kitchen and House of Refuge, 
which under Providence has been the means of saving 
hundreds of lives, and restoring many persons to 
The institution is upon 
a very modest scale in its machinery and appointments; 
and its head-quarters has been for some time removed 


to Ham Yard, a dilapidated-looking cul-de-sac of | 


stabling and stores, off Great Windmill Street, Hay- 
market. It is one of the very few charitable associa- 
tions of the metropolis that has its doors open day 
and night, and all the year round; and it is one of 
the sights which the stranger in town ought not to 
miss. Entering the yard, on the left-hand side is a 
large paved kitchen, in the front parts of which are 
rows of wooden benches, with narrow deal-tables in 
front, capable of accommodating thirty or forty persons. 
In the back-part are three large coppers, one capable 
of containing twenty-five, another ninety, and the 
largest a hundred and thirty gallons of soup. During 
the forenoon, two or three attendants, men and women, 
are sorting the ingredients—stock-meat, broken- bread, 
vegetables, fish, barley, rice, &c., which are liberally 
contributed by all the large club-houses, and some of 
the hotels at the west end, the necessary additions 


| being purchased out of the donations of the subscribers. 


The soup is ready every day at three o'clock, and the 
applicants are relieved by means of tickets, which are 
given to the subscribers, and which are of two kinds: 
one authorising the bearer to receive a meal of bread 
and soup, to be eaten on the spot; the other giving 
relief to the ‘bearer and family,’ which includes a 
pound of bread and two quarts of soup, to be taken to 
the applicant’s home. ‘The soup is warm, nourishing, 
and substantial; and as three o'clock approaches, the 
poor creatures begin to crowd into the yard and kitchen, 
each batch being succeeded by another, till the tickets 
are all exhausted, or the soup is all gone. 


fifty, eighty, or a hundred, who have no tickets—in 
winter, the number is still larger—and who watch 
eagerly whether the supply has exceeded the demand ; 


| and they are supplied in like manner, till the coppers 


are exhausted, and the residuum of starving and hope- 
less objects sent away. The whole extent of the night- 
shelter the institution has hitherto been able to afford 
is thirty beds; the inmates get a basin of soup and 
some bread at night, and some coffee, cocoa, or tea, and 
bread in the morning before going away. The circum- 
stances of the applicants are inquired into; a registry 
of names and occupations is kept ; a ticket to the public 


| baths is frequently given; and where the characters of 


the parties, which are narrowly inquired into, justify 
it, situations are found for them through the numerous 
ramifications of the society. 


When all | 
the applicants with tickets are fed, there are frequently |} 
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What the Ragged Schools have done for the moral | 
and intellectual training of the very dregs and refuse 
of society, the Soup-kitchen does for the supply of their 
physical wants. By means of district-visitors, Scrip- 
ture-readers, and clergymen of all denominations, the 
foul and fetid lanes and alleys and courts of the metro- 
polis are explored, the really deserving but retiring 
poor are sought out, and that relief administered with- 
out which they must have perished. Alms-giving in the 
streets, it is well known, only increases the number of 
beggars ; and the amount thus given away annually in 
London has been estimated at a sum which, if named, 
would appear fabulous. On the contrary, the offer of a 
ticket, which secures the applicant a meal, will, if he is 
really destitute, be received with thankfulness, while it 
defeats the impostor. The extent of the abject poverty | 
which this institution seeks to relieve may be judged 
of from the fact, that in the month of December 1853, 
upwards of 9000 poor men and women were relieved in 
the kitchen, and nearly 7000 at their homes, while 
more than 3000 left the kitchen-door without food 
during the same month. Even here the genial influence 
of the great festival of Christmas makes itself felt. 
Last year, Lord Feversham sent an ox; Lord Darnley, 
a sheep; and very large contributions of meat, vege- 
tables, bread, fruit, flour, tea, and coffee, and barrels of 
porter, were contributed by other kind-hearted indi- 
viduals ; and the gratifying result was, that 800 very 
poor families received each four pounds of uncooked 
beef, two pounds of plum-pudding, boiled in the kitchen, 
two pounds of bread, two ounces of tea, and two ounces 
of coffee, on Christmas-eve. 
yard was covered over with canvas, tables and benches 
set out, and thousands poured in, and were regaled 
with bread, beef, and plum-pudding. They were of 
every class and of every country—many who had 
evidently seen better days, in their faded and thread- 
bare remnants of gentility, shrinking from observation ; 
stout porters and agricultural labourers, struggling for 
the first vacant seat; and widows, in tattered weeds, 
with barefooted little ones, shedding tears of shame 
and gratitude, creeping stealthily into corners. 


Such are the seats furthest away from the Salt at | 


the lower end of the social table of London. 


MARETIMO. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LAND OF SICILY PROVES FRUITFUL IN DANGERS. 
Ir would be difficult to describe the despair which filled 
Walter Masterton’s 
reflect on the import of the terrible scene that had 
passed before his eyes. He had made light of the 
assistance of Luigi Spada and the crew of the Filippa, 


so long as it seemed that he might command it .at | 


pleasure. Now, for awhile, he thought all hope was 
gone. How, indeed, could he pretend, in the short 


On the following day, the | 


mind, when he had leisure to | 


Pipo and his sons—their prayer terminated—went 
apart, and in a close group talked eagerly in low voices. 
Afterwards one of them entered the tower; and pre- 
sently, from an aperture near the summit, turned 
towards the land, a bright light shone for a moment. 
Then it disappeared, and shone again, three successive 
times. Walter understood that this was a signal; and 
looking in the direction of the mountains, saw a broad 
bright flame burn for a minute on a distant slope. 

‘ An armful of straw scattered wide!’ said he aloud. 

‘Which means, gentlemen,’ observed Pipo, whose 
sons had gone down, ‘ if you are curious to know—“ We 
come, but there is danger.” Something extraordinary 
is going forward in Sicily. Last night there were 
patrols of gendarmes along the roads. You saw how 
savagely that revenue-boat carried on the chase; and 
now, behold, here is another warning! We must all 
shift our quarters.’ 


ing Pipo down the steps. ‘ You know what work I have 
before me.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but a score of souls perhaps have perished, 
and a score more are in danger. We must think of 
ourselves first, and of you afterwards.’ 

‘True, true; but you go your way, and let us go 
ours.” 

‘Sir,’ said Pipo solemnly, in English, ‘I wish you 
well as an Englishman, and as recommended by Luigi 
Spada and Giacomo—sweet Mary, save their souls !— 
but,’ he added, swearing with an energy half British, 
half Sicilian, ‘you shall not quit my company alive 
until my duty is accomplished.’ 

So saying he descended rapidly ; and Walter, who 
had sometimes to feel his way down the steps, which 
were occasionally overhung by rocks, was left alone 
to conjecture for what purpose Spada had committed 
him to such hands. 

There were lights on the beach below, in front of the 
houses; and some figures could be seen busily engaged 
moving in and out. 

‘We are caught,’ said Walter to Mr Buck, who 
followed at his heels, trying to whistle unconcernedly. 

‘I told you so,’ was the reply. ‘I never liked Spada, 
poor fellow; but I like this Pipo less. Cannot we 
break away from them, and take to our heels?’ 

‘But Angela?’ 

The objection was powerful; so they continued de- 
scending in silence, until they reached the house, where 
| they found all the family engaged in rolling out the 
| bales of merchandise, and placing them two and two 
| along the sand. The women held lights; and Angela 
| stood, wondering at all this bustle, by the side of 
| Katerina, with whom she had extemporised a friend- 


‘Which way are we to go?’ inquired Walter, follow- | 


time that yet remained to him, to make new prepara- | ship. Walter thought it best not to tell her of the 
tions and lay new plans with any chance of success? | catastrophe that had happened. 
He was not even sure of the co-operation or good-will | Presently a jingling sound of many bells was heard 
of Pipo and his sons. They might consider themselves | coming rapidly along on the other side of the haven 
discharged, by the disaster that had occurred, from all | and a loud hail from one of Pipo’s sons was cunieial 
obligation to co-operate with Walter. Paolo di Falco| ob the wetens 
prisoner on a sea-bound rock, was nothing to them. | sae ont the beast’ sald Pine te Mateos. the 
Angela, the widowed wife, affronting danger and dis- | seaanh stable behind 'the acai es din * peared 
grace, outcast from her family, her fate in the hands of with a large white mule. Then turning rae phe. - the 
strangers, whom she trusted with the simplicity of a old man added, softening his voice: ‘This is die the 
child, had little claim on their sympathies. Probably | .. ‘ 

they knew not her story. Walter turned towards | *inor who must exchange her saya (mantills) for s 
his honest companion to derive encouragement from | ys, Thirty ‘thousand demons!’ he exclaimed as some 
his countenance ; but the hour or despair had darkened | twenty mules, hurriedly driven by a number of men 
it, and his attitude was disconsolate. | with excited faces, shaking and brandishing their long 
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Etna, will know we are in motion. 
Chino; and tell us what’s in the wind. 
Don Diavolo himself were abroad.’ 
‘He may be,’ quoth a sturdy square-set fellow, 
with a face shining like a copper-pan well burnished, 
bare head, a white shirt, brown breeches, gray stock- 


the dress of a gendarme. I told you of the patrols last 
night; to-day it has been worse. 
from Messina to watch all the coast, as if an enemy 
were going to invade us. Luckily, Signor Soldato is 
stupid and slow. We shall have, perhaps, time to run 


do no business at all.’ 

Walter understood sufficient of this report, which 
was given in the most marked Sicilian dialect, to feel 
persuaded that the news of Angela’s escape had been 
sent by rapid means to Messina, and that her intention 
to land in Sicily was known. Even if he had hoped 
until then, therefore, it seemed now forbidden to do so. 
Difficulties, and obstacles, and disasters, were accumu- 
lating on all sides. He paused to consider whether 
Providence itself had not declared against him; but 


to his heart as it were a low whisper, which said: 
‘Right being on thy side, no matter what is against 
thee. 
success, a satisfied conscience. ‘Then he glanced at 
Angela, who, ignorant of nearly all the new dangers 
that surrounded her, was already in the saddle, wrapped 
in a vast capote, —- the hood of which her pale 
countenance looked, said the youngest of Pipo’s sons, 
in a low respectful voice, like that of the Madonna 
in the chapel of San Giovanni. 


’ 


imagination. 

The file of mules, with heavy cloths thrown over 
their bells, began to move along the shore; Katerina 
and her sister, half laughing, half crying, bade adieu to 
their husbands, and kissed the hands of Angela, who had 
inspired them likewise with a respectful attachment ; 
Walter and Mr Buck followed as cheerfully as they 


just as his courage was about to give way, there came | 


Struggle on, and the reward shall be, if not | 


Poor fellow! he saw | 
the beauty before him, but the beauty of the daub of | 
which he was thinking was created by his own pious | 


ings, and buckled shoes—‘he may be, Pipo, but in | 


Orders have come | 
| 


white sticks, came dashing up; ‘we must stop this | themselves mirrors for half-a-dozen stars, separated 
noise, or all the country, even to the nests on the top of | the range which the party had just surmounted from 
Mufile the bells, | another much loftier, though with an easier slope. The 

It seems as if | path leading over it could be distinctly traced ; for it 


| was occupied by a long procession of lights, the first 
of which had nearly reached the bank of the stream 
| below. From the trampling and murmur borne across 
| the valley by the night-breeze, it was evident that 
many hundred persons, some on foot, others on horse- 
| back, were coming that way; and the flashing of hel- 
| mets, swords, and bayonets, in the light of the links, 
shewed that the chief portion of the party consisted of 
soldiery. One or two litters, however, could be dis- 


| tinguished; so that Walter guessed that some great 
this cargo in; and then we must lie quiet for a time, | 
and smoke, and sing, and dance, and make love, but | 


personage was travelling under good escort from 
Messina to Palermo. He looked hastily around to 
discover what had become of Angela, and saw the 
white mule about a hundred yards off, moving rapidly 
away. Dashing in that direction without waiting to 


| make out the patnway, slipping, scrambling, encourag- 


| 


could; and they had soon encircled the bay, and reached 
the entrance of a narrow valley leading due south 
inland. The moon had not yet risen; but the stars, 
large and lustrous, and thickly sown, lighted the path 
along which the mules, sulky at being deprived of their 
accustomed music, trod slowly, scarcely pricking up 
their ears when their masters cheered them on. The | 
sides of the valley became soon clothed with trees, 
which, indeed, here and there met overhead, forming a 
dark tunnel. On reaching a broad, dismal table-land, 
Walter saw to his dismay that they turned eastward, 


ing Buck, who followed with desperate courage, Walter 
soon came up with Jacopo, who was driving away the 
mule and its burden. Poor Angela gazed wildly 
about, not knowing what all this hurry-scurry meant. 

‘Stop, son of Pipo!’ said Walter, laying his hand on 
the huge fellow’s shoulder. ‘In a general rout, every 
one has a right to choose his own path. The lady will 
come with me.’ 

Jacopo felt that he was under the hand of a man at 
least his match for strength, and ascertained by a rapid 
glance that a reserve was coming up close behind. He 
therefore adopted the persuasive tone. 

‘You had better go along with us,’ said he, ‘unless 
you are inclined to fall into the hands of the Marchese 
Belmonte.’ 

‘My father,’ murmured Angela, gazing eagerly down 
the valley, where the litter-bearers had just halted on 
the bank of the stream, whilst a number of horsemen, 
who had probably seen figures moving suspiciously on 
the crest of the hill, dashed through the shallow water, 
and came clambering rapidly up. 

A violent struggle took place in Angela’s mind. 
Was it right in her to be wandering in this lawless 
way by night through unknown regions—seeking for 
happiness in defiance of the laws—when perhaps her 
father was there, near at hand, repentant of his harsh- 
ness, instructed by her patient resistance, moved by 
her mysterious flight, disturbed probably by the emo- 
tions of fear and love, ready at the cry which she 
could scarcely repress to receive her into pardon, and 
consent to her happiness? But then she remembered 
a terrible scene, during which her cries of anguish had 
found no answer but reproach; she remembered the 
unhappy Prisoner, her husband, waiting with faith for 
the appointed hour of deliverance which was to bring 
her into his arms; and when Walter, who had found 
it necessary to threaten ere he could drive Jacopo to 


away from Palermo, away from Maretimo ; but he knew | retreat, came to her, she murmured : 


that remonstrance would be useless, and determined | 


*Save me—oh, save me! Better I should be in the 


to wait until the morrow, before he even thought of a | hands of these rough men, than once more a prisoner 


plan of escape. 

Their course lay amidst patches of stony ground and | 
brushwood towards a vast range of hills, rising in a 
succession of steps or parallel ranges of increasing 
height, at the foot of the first of which they soon arrived. 
The ascent, by a zigzag path, was difficult and slowly 
performed. They reached the summit of the first step 
without incident ; but here a halt took place uncom- 
manded, having apparently no definite object, men and 
animals collecting into a confused crowd, with eager 
murmurs, and then scattering over the hill in all 
directions. Walter, who was a little in the rear, 
hastened forward, and saw a brilliant but alarming 
spectacle. 


in my father’s house. 

Walter lifted her out of the saddle, and bade Josefo, 
who had never quitted the head of the mule, drive it 
away. The escort had reached the summit of the hill, 
and several men, seeing that it would be dangerous to 
urge the horses along the rocky ridge in the direc- 
tion of the figures they could distinguish—moving or 
stationary—had dismounted. Most of the smugglers 
were already out of sight; but Walter and his party 
were so near, that there was danger of capture if a 
moment were to be lost. The mule galloping down 
the slope in the well-known direction of its stable, 
attracted the attention of the soldiers, who fired one 
or two random shots after it. Meanwhile Walter, half 


A shallow valley, along which ran a stream, visible leading, half carrying Angela, hastened to escape from 


here and there where small patches of the water made | a too conspicuous position, and to descend into the 
I | I po , 
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valley, making towards a clump of trees that could be 
dimly distinguished on the banks of the stream. None 
of the party spoke a word; but all being equally 
ignorant of the place, trusted to his courage and judg- 
ment implicitly. The soldiers,” encumbered by their 
sabres, and probably fearful of falling into an ambus- 
cade, saw them, but followed slowly, shouting to them 
to stop. The remainder of the escort, grouped round 
the litters on the opposite side of the water, were dis- 
tinctly visible by the light of numerous links that had 
gradually collected into one focus—but could evidently 
distinguish nothing, and murmured confusedly. The | 
cover which Walter had selected was not more than a 
hundred yards from the nearest light; but trees and 
bushes lined the stream along all its upper course. 
They had almost reached the place of safety, when a 
loud, stern, authoritative voice, before which all others 
became silent, except one that seemed to speak in the 
feminine accents of entreaty and reproach, but which 
passed unheeded—a loud voice, we say, cried : | 

‘Take them, dead or alive! Fire!’ | 

‘Oh, father!’ exclaimed Angela, turning fiercely, as 
if now careless of all danger, in the direction from | 
which this ruthless order came. Her cry of reproach 
was so loud that it might have reached the ears to 
which it was addressed; but the soldiers, not at all | 
liking the rough ground over which the chase was | 
leading them, took advantage of the order, halted, and | 
fired their carbines each from where he stood. The | 
light was so dim, however, that nearly all their shot 
pattered on the stony ground without taking effect; | 
but Walter knew by the peculiar start of Angela, | 
whom he was dragging rather than leading under the | 
trees, that she had been touched. 

‘You are wounded, good Heavens!’ exclaimed he. 


‘Just enough to forbid my forgetting this night!’ | 


said she bitterly, holding up her arm. 
The poor thing, exasperated, not by pain or danger, 
but at the thought that her father, even though igno- 


rant of her presence, should have her shot at like a | 
wild beast, was beginning to feel a vague sentiment | 


of hatred that chilled and contracted her heart. 

Still the soldiers fired, as if in sport, and the bullets 
every now and then dashed the leaves from the branches 
over the heads of the fugitives. 

Walter, however, had his plan. Instead of attempt- 
ing to fly up the stream, he led his little party through 
the wood, and made them all crouch down under cover 
of the bank, with their feet almost in the water. 

‘I have not played “ hide-and-seek ” in Berkshire for 
nothing,’ whispered he to Mr Buck, who was, however, 
so absorbed in internally anathematising the assassins 
who had put him in such jeopardy, that he treated this 
observation with silent contempt. 

Angela bared her arm, which had been slightly 
grazed above the wrist, and washed the wound, and 
said gloomily : 

‘If he is thirsty, he will drink,’ 

Walter, whose good-humour had quite returned, now 
that he felt confident of safety, rebuked her pleasantly. 

‘Unless the scratch is very deep,’ whispered he, 
‘ which you say it is not, I cannot allow you to be angry 
with the good old gentleman. He is a wonderfully 
vigorous brigand-hunter, that is all.’ 

‘The painful wound is in my heart,’ replied, in a 
choked voice, Angela, whose tears had by this time 
begun to flow. 

From their hiding-place they heard a great deal of 
noise and shouting ; and a group of men, calling to 
each other to keep close together, passed along the 
skirts of the wood. But the marchese probably soon 
got tired of this chase without results. The soldiers 

were ordered off; the line of march was reformed ; the 
lights could be seen through the trees ascending the 
hill, and disappearing one by one over the summit; 
and presently that valley, which for nearly an hour 


—————7E 


had been so full of bustle, and noise, and life, was 
abandoned by all, save the four fugitives, who still 
crouched silently by the water-side. 

When they thought there was no longer any danger 
of stragglers remaining behind the escort, they began 


| to talk of their position, which was by no means 


promising. 
‘Now, Mr Masterton,’ said Buck, who was quite 


| at sea, ‘what are we to do? Where are we to go? 
Why have we left Pipo in the lurch? What are 


your projects ? 
shot at ?’ 

Without taking notice of the slightly mutinous tone 
in which these questions were put, Walter replied : 

‘Our object is still to contrive the freedom of Paolo 
di Falco. If we are less rich in means than we thought 
ourselves yesterday, we have the advantage of being 
complete masters of our movements. I propose that 
we should draw a little nearer to Palermo—keeping, 
however, away from the coast. Master Josefo, who is 
intelligent, though no hero, can be sent into some large 
village to purchase garments less foreign-looking than 
these, whilst we bivouac in some wood. Then we can 
present ourselves as travellers at another place, risking 
the chances of discovery. I trust to your co-operation, 
my dear sir. You must remain with Madame di Falco, 
whilst I go alone to find means of reaching Maretimo 
at the appointed time.’ 

So many objections were at once raised, that Walter 
had to promise that when he had chartered a bark, he 
would contrive, if possible, to take his companions on 
board. 

‘We may have to coerce a crew again,’ said Mr 
Buck. 

‘Why have I undertaken this journey,’ said Angela, 
‘but that when he stretches out his freed hand, mine 
may be the first to clasp it ?’ 

They determined to move at once in the direction of 
Palermo, which they judged to be distant about twenty 
miles; and being afraid of losing themselves, or meet- 
ing some of the scattered smugglers, if they attempted 
to bear at once inland, proceeded towards the road, or 
rather well-marked track, by which the marchese had 
marched. On issuing from amidst the trees, they 
found that the moon had risen ; and by the time they 
reached the table-land they had already traversed, it 
gave sufficient light to enable them to continue their 
| journey without fear of losing their way. Angela, 
| whose little feet had scarcely ever been allowed to 
| walk, except in a garden or a public promenade, sus- 
| tained by her affection, bore the fatigue not only well 
| but cheerfully. She had evidently by this time begun 
| to look upon Walter as a being of a superior order, and 
thought that, because he seemed confident of success 
even now, there could be no reason for doubt on her 
part. 

Although the little party advanced very slowly, 
several times, on reaching the summit of hills that 
crossed their path, they saw the lights of the well- 
guarded travellers who preceded them, stretching in a 
serpentine line along a plain, or up a slope, or flashing 
like Will-o’-the-wisps through some wood. Now and 
then even a gust of wind brought to their ears the 
trampling of horses’ hoofs, or the voices of soldiers, 
perhaps talking loud to keep their courage up; for 
every defile might conceal an ambuscade, and robbers 
had been known to harass, if not to attack, even 
stronger parties than theirs. There were, no doubt, 
many mules carrying baggage in company; and when 
| this fact was suggested, Mr Buck, who was becoming 
| quite lawless in the midst of these strange adventures, 
| proposed that in case any animals dropped behind, they 

should be at once confiscated. It is possible that some 
improper action of the kind would have been performed 
| had an opportunity occurred ; but they marched nearly 
| all night without meeting anything alive on the road. 


How many more times are we to be 


| 
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The inhabitants of the few hamlets they passed—not 
brought up with a proper amount of respect for the 


military authorities of the country—seemed to have | 


deserted in part their houses on the approach of the 
escort; for several doors were open, but not a sound 
was heard, not a human shape moved. It is a preju- 
dice in those parts, that men who are paid to assert 
the laws are more dangerous than those who make it 
a business to infract them. The travellers at first had 
some idea of occupying one of the deserted habitations, 
but judged it more prudent to push on, and halt 
beneath a group of chestnut-trees, which they made 
out by the first light of the dawn on a conspicuous 
eminence to the left of the road. 

They were so fatigued, that at first they did not even 
take the bearings of their hiding-place, but lay down | 
almost indifferent to what might happen, and slept. | 
In an hour, however, Walter, ever active, opened his 
eyes, and saw that the sun was shining horizontally 
through the grove, gilding one-half of the huge trunks, 
and filling the cloud of foliage overhead with streaks | 
and spots of green light. His three companions slum- 
bered still. Rising, he gazed around, and to his sur- | 
prise, and even dismay, perceived that, having advanced 
further during the night than he had calculated, they | 
had reached what may be called the upper rim of the | 
Golden Shell—the incomparable valley sloping down | 

| 
} 
| 


to the embayed sea, where Palermo, resting on the 
shore like a white nymph, admires her own beauties 
in the lucent wave. 

The rising sun by degrees heightened the colours of 
the landscape ; and its rays seemed to stop and gather 
in sparkles on all the steeples, towers, and pinnacles 
of the city, and on the white villas, white statues, | 
white balustrades, that shone between the deep green 
mass of the orange, citron, and pomegranate groves. | 
The sea trembled as it were with pleasure between 
the two mighty promontories on either hand. The 
hills, grand in outline, were covered almost to the | 
summit with vegetation: here were wheat and bean | 
fields; there, palms gracefully bending, added an | 
Oriental feature to the scene; and there were, more- | 
over, bamboos, and laurel-trees, and oleanders, and | 
aloes, all growing in wild profusion at the foot of | 
the slope from which Walter surveyed this. beautiful 


scene. He had beheld it before when indisposed to 
admire. Now he stood entranced. He could sce a 
few peasants in the distance moving along the path- 
ways between the fields; but there was no other sign 
of human life. The only sounds heard were the songs 
of birds, some hid among the trees, no doubt in warm 
little nooks, to which the sun penetrated by leafy 
loopholes; others in the grass, which they now and 
then ruffled in circular flights; while others were far 
out of sight in the crystal sky, from which their notes 
descended as in a dew of harmony. 

A few hundred yards from the spot where Walter 
stood was a pretty little villa, nestling in the midst of | 
a kind of orchard of orange and myrtle trees, and | 
approached in front by steps leading to a succession | 
of little terraces, adorned with vases filled with bright 


| boy-friends; the rivals; the combats; the triumphs ; 


| time connected with a person who occupied much of his 


ae 


inked, and notched, and inscribed desks ; the anguish of 
learning ; the delight of escape from what is remembered | 
with so much pleasure—though the escape brings to | 
mind delightful things too—the playground; and the 


the heroic reconciliations; the penknives exchanged ; 
the predatory excursions planned; the farmers robbed 
and paid; the holidays; the smiles that garlanded the 
door of home; all these reminiscences, we say, came 
trooping, as it were, beneath Walter’s eyelids, which 
closed for a moment, and then opened wet with tears. 
Suddenly there appeared advancing up the road lead- 


ing to the villa a number of men, some of whom bore a | 
litter. It was easy to guess from their movements that | 
they arrived from a long journey; and Walter, by a || 
process of reasoning which he did not notice, inferred |} 
that they must have formed part of the crowd whose ] 
appearance during the night had so opportunely dis- 

persed the smugglers. Then he remembered that he | 
had seemed to hear, at the most critical point of their | 
adventure, a feminine voice, which he now for the first 


powerful contest between prudence, and what we may 
call an impulse of curiosity, took place. Under other 
circumstances, the issue would not have been doubtful ; 
but unfortunately Walter, usually so able to master | 
himself, felt drawn as by a loadstone towards that 
litter, which had now halted at the base of the flight of | 
steps by which the portico of the villa was approached. 
He shook his English companion, bidding him watch | 


thouglits, though he never dared to speak of her. A 


awhile; was unaccountably satisfied with an answer 
that presaged only a deeper sleep than before; and 
abandoning his post with a recklessness for which | 
many a sentinel has suffered death, began rapidly | 
descending the defile. 
He was not, however, so mad as to go straight to | 
the entrance, where the litter-bearers, after a slight 
form had rapidly ascended the steps, had cast them- | 
selves down in the sun, as if exhausted by long travel. 
His object at first was simply to reconnoitre the || 
ground; and for this purpose, having reached the 
meadow, and leaped the water-course, inattentive to i} 
the bright flowers it fed, he began climbing towards 
the back of the orchard. He found it protected by 
high walls, surmounted by iron-gratings; and went all | 
round, without obtaining any information whatever. || 
On coming again in sight of the sleeping litter- l} 
bearers, he hesitated, reflected on his rashness, and |} 
looked towards the grove of chestnut-trees. He || 
thought he saw something move there, and persuad- 
ing himself that Mr Buck was on the watch, he dr@w 
a little nearer to the garden-gate. To his surprise, on 
both the pillars which flanked it, he saw inscribed in | 
marble letters the words: Vitta CasTELNUOVE ! -_ 
He at once remembered what Luigi Spada had often | 
told him, that the three young Castelnuoves were also | 
engaged in the conspiracy to deliver Paolo di Falco; 
and that all the family might be trusted, from Antonio | 
up to the excellent, though timid and lukewarm, count 
himself. What he had just almost admitted to be puerile 


flowers. He was separated from it by a ravine—if|rashness, he now believed to have been inspiration. 
that name can be applied to a deep depression between | Passing boldly amidst the sleeping servants, not one of 
two eminences without any sharp angles, but carpeted | whom raised his head, he pushed open the gate, and 
with sward, from which here and there sprang per- | ascended rapidly. In another minute he stood before || 
fumed shrubs. At the bottom was a narrow green | Bianca, and a young girl, not more than seventeen | 
meadow, in the midst of which a bright sinuous line | years old, who screamed slightly at his sudden appear- || 
of deeper green shewed the presence of a water-course. | ance, partly, no doubt, because of the wildness and |} 
Walter’s eye turned with pleasure from the grand | disorder of his costume. 

} 


| 
features of the scene to this charming prospect; and Bianca was also evidently a little startled, and had || 
as a number of bees came buzzing along, boasting, as | become quite pale. 
it were, of the flowers they had rifled, and threatening | ‘Hush, Antonia,’ she said. ‘We have come down 
new conquests, thoughts long suppressed arose unbidden, | here to talk aloud without awakening your father, and 
and the names of Theocritus, and Bion, and Moschus, | you raise your voice as if a serpent had stung you! 
with the associations that become linked to them in| Fie! This is a friend of mine; although, certainly, he 
youth; of the old schoolmaster with gray hair; the does come upon us with dramatic rapidity. er 


~ 
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Masterton, pray enter and rest, for you seem to have | 
walked all night.’ 


to this place. He is fond of complicated plans—a 
prodigiously clever fellow—the greatest politician in 


This calm reception and ironical tone were perhaps Italy—everything will depend on him until it comes 


not exactly what Walter had thought of when he 
scrambled like a boy across the ravine; but still he | 
had been at once recognised, and admitted to intimacy, 
and it would have been foolish to obey the impulse that | 
told him to turn haughtily away. He entered the vesti- 
bule in which the two young persons were, and sat down 
without a word. So great indeed was his emotion, that 
his lips trembled, and he felt that if he attempted to 
speak, he should make an unmanly appearance. Even 
through the bronze mask which exposure to the air 
had cast over his countenance, it could be seen that 
the blood was slowly and unwillingly retiring. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Bianca, her voice bursting more 
naturally from her lips than he had ever heard it 
before, and quivering with all the inflections of a 
woman’s tenderness — ‘sir,’ she exclaimed rising, ‘I 
think you are indeed tired—exhausted—nay, wounded.’ 

She looked at the scar on his cheek, which had 
opened during the immense exertion he had made in 


|} escaping from the soldiery, and drawing near, and laying 


1 


her hand on his arm, she added in a husky voice: 

‘Can it have been you—you that crossed our path 
last night ?’ 

‘Yes, madam!’ exclaimed Walter, restored to himself 
by these expressions of sympathy, and quite sure that 
he might speak with safety. ‘ But this wound was not 
received then. Another was struck.’ 

‘Great God!’ cried Bianca, ‘ not Angela?’ 

‘She * 

* Oh, horrible! 
impuls:—lI implored her father to restrain the soldiers ; 
but he believed there were ambuscades of brigands on 
every side. Yet, where is she? I know by your look 
that the marquis will not have that terrible sin upon 
his soul.’ . 

Walter, though unable to account to himself for the 
deep .nterest which Bianca seemed to feel in Angela, 
determined to trust implicitly to her. He led her, 
therefore, to a window, and pointed to the clump of 
chestnut-trees. 

‘There!’ exclaimed Bianca, her eyes glistening with 
delight. ‘I must go instantly and bring her in.’ 

She would have hastened forth without more ado had 
not Walter restrained her. 

‘Remember,’ he said, almost unconsciously making 
Bianca an accomplice, ‘that we are fugitives. Our 
entrance into this house must be secret. It belongs, if 
I mistake not, to the friends of Luigi Spada.’ 

A happy smile played round the mouth of Antonia 
when she heard that name; and she hastened to say 
that the surmise was correct. Then Walter remem- 
bered that in idle hours upon deck by moonlight— 
when men at sea talk of their loves even to strangers 
—poor Luigi had said something of one Antonia whom 
he had somewhere seen, and whom he hoped to marry, 


not, like Paolo, secretly in a garden-chapel, but with 
y pe | 


the knowledge and applause of all Sicily. He did not 
think it right then, however, to talk of the sad fate of 
the Filippa, but assented as cheerfully as he could 
when the young girl proposed to call her eldest brother, 
who was walking in the garden. 

Julio Castelnuove was, as we have said, not re- 
markable for spontaneous energy or invention, and 
willingly played the part of a subordinate; but he was 
hospitable and gentlemanly, and readily understood 
what it was necessary to do. 


‘We must go out by the side-gate,’ he said, ‘and | 


walk leisurely towards the chestnut-trees. The party 
can come in one by one, or two by two, slowly, without 
exciting suspicion. The ladies will wait for us here. 
Come with me. We have been expecting you. We 


| to this’ 


| livid, and his arms fell by his side. 


I implored—moved by an irresistible | 


Here Julio made the gesture of cut-and-thrust with 
the sabre; but as they were by this time under the 
trees of the orchard, Walter thought it right to tell him 
of the utter destruction of the Filippa, and the probable 
loss of the whole crew. The young man’s face became 
For a moment he 
seemed morally and physically prostrated. He and 
his friends had been so long accustomed to look up 
| to Spada as the grand artificer of plots, that without 
him they were as helpless as children. 
‘Sicily is lost!’ murmured Julio, and he did not utter 
| another word during the passage of the little valley and 
the ascent of the hill. He had dropped, indeed, some 
way behind his eager companion, and followed moodily 
and mechanically. A terrible cry of horror and despair 
roused him. He sprang up the few remaining paces, 
and beheld Walter standing with upraised hands under 
the trees, his eyes intently fixed on a pool of blood in 
the centre of a bare piece of ground. Besides this 
| fearful sign, there was nothing to tell that living 
creatures had passed that way. 
| ‘But this is impossible—it is impossible,’ said Walter 
in that terribly calm tone of voice, in which despair 
sometimes reasons, as it were, with itself ere it plunges 
into suicide or insanity. ‘I left them all three here— 
sleeping tranquilly—and I deserted my post but for a 
| moment—and I return, and I find them not—nothing 
| but these traces of murder.’ 

Julio hastened to the other side of the grove, and 
looked over a broad expanse of heath, that extended to 
the skirts of a gloomy forest more than a mile distant. 
He could desery nothing in motion. By this time 
Walter had recovered from his stupefaction, and came 
| to his side. 

‘We must pursue, and rescue them,’ exclaimed he, 
stepping forward as if to suit the action to the word. 

‘Stay, friend,’ cried Julio; ‘the attempt would be 
mere madness at present. I see you have your pistols ; 
but this outrage can only have been committed by a 
strong party of banditti. Reflecta moment. We have 
| seen blood, but no corpses. There has been a struggle, 
| and a wound has been given. But as yet there is no 
death. Let us be calm. Before moving, we must learn 
who has been at work here. We have means of know- 
ing, and may recover the prisoners without a blow. 
It is, perhaps, a mere mistake.’ 
| Walter could not but admit that what Julio said 

was wise. Yet he felt his own culpability so strongly, 
that he could not bring himself to believe the fact that 
| his friends were really removed beyond reach of rescue. 
He went, slowly it is true, over the heath, pausing 
every now and then where a big drop of blood was 
visible on the ground or on a leaf. Where the earth 
was soft, he could see the traces of horses’ feet, which 
convinced him that pursuit would be hopeless. Still, 
however, he wandered on with a pistol in his hand; 
| and it is true, that as through his fevered brain rushed 
thoughts of what misery might have been caused by 
| his neglect—of the just reproaches which Paolo, de- 
livered perhaps to hear of unutterable misery, would 
heap upon his head—it is quite true, we say, that for 
| an instant he meditated turning that weapon against 
| himself. A motion, a rustling sound in some bushes 
| near at hand, attracted his attention. It seemed as if 
a man was crawling cautiously away. 

‘Stop,’ he cried, ‘or you are dead;’ and he leaped 
| forward desperately. 

A face, horrid with fear, appeared near the ground. 
| Immediately, however, its expression changed to one 
of delirious joy ; and Josefo, the sailor-lad who had 


knew yesterday of your arrival at Torre del Capitano, | accompanied them so faithfully from Naples, despite 
and wondered why Luigi did not send you immediately | dangers which he was unaccustomed to meet, sprang 


ies 
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up, and thus declared himself; for strong emotion had 
tied the poor fellow’s tongue, and it was some time 
before he could utter more than a chattering sound. 


THE MONTH: 
THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Wuixe the whole country, absorbed in the one great 
subject of the day, is alternating between the deepest 
sorrow and the most fervent exultation, it can scarcely 
bestow more than a passing glance upon events which, | 
but ashort time since, would have claimed and received | 
their full share of attention. While every eye is | 
turned towards that fearful field, where so many of | 
our brave countrymen are falling, little heed is taken 
of the more tranquil scenes of death that are taking | 
place around us. Yet here, at home, we have had | 
losses which, however small in number when com- 
pared with those of Alma and Inkermann, claim from 
the literary chronicler at least a passing word of notice. 
John Gibson Lockhart heads our list. Although 
holding by no means one of the first places in litera- 
ture, his works, and the associations that attach to his 
name, will doubtless gain for him a lasting reputation. 
As is well known, he was a native of Scotland, and 
received his education at the university of Glasgow— 
completing his studies at Oxford. He commenced his 
literary career by contributing to Blackwood's Magazine, 
and became acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, whose 
daughter Sophia he married in 1820. In 1825, Mr 
Lockhart was invited to London, to take the post of 
editor of the Quarterly Review. He accepted the invi- 
tation, and held the office until very recently. Politi- 
cal circumstances made this journal more influential a 


| tionate 


| World have made upon her mind. 


few years ago than it has latterly been; but, under | 


Lockhart, it steadily maintained its character as the 
most popularly attractive of all the reviews. In 1843, 
he was presented by Sir Robert Peel with a sinecure 
office worth about L.400 a year. With this income, 
and with property to which he had succeeded, Mr 


Lockhart passed his latter days free from those cares | 


which so frequently imbitter the close of a literary 
career. He died of paralysis at Abbotsford, now 
occupied by his daughter. Mr Lockhart will chiefly 
be remembered by his Spanish Ballads, and his Life 
of Sir 
exceptions that have been taken to it, must be held 
as amongst the most pleasing biographies in our 
language—indeed, perhaps, second only to the famed 
work of Boswell. Mr Lockhart’s novels of Valerius, 
Reginald Dalton, &c., have not maintained their place 
before the public. The critic is not expected to be a 


| Sunny Memories. 


Valter Scott, which, notwithstanding all the | 


very popular character, and it was not Mr Lockhart’s | 


destiny to be an exception to the rule: for this his 
satiric vein was too keen, his personal habits too 
reserved. In these respects, the contrast he formed to 
Jeffrey was very striking. 

The death of Mr Frederick Knight Hunt, author of 
A History of the Newspaper Press, and editor of the 
Daily News, is another loss which literature has 
recently sustained. A self-educated man, raised from 
obscurity by the force of his own talents and perse- 
verance, his life is interesting and encouraging in its 
various aspects. He was born in London in 1814, the 
eldest of six children, whom, with their mother, he 
supported for many years. It was no light task. By 
night, he worked in the printing-office of the Morning 
Herald newspaper ; by day, he was clerk to a barrister 
in the Temple. Yet, while thus doubly engaged, he 
contrived to devote many spare moments to the 
improvement of his mind, and read with such assi- 
duity, that he soon qualified himself for the place 
in literature he now assumed. Believing, however, 


| 


that any other profession was better than the one || 


he had adopted, he studied medicine, and passed his 
examination at the hall and college successfully. He 
soon, however, returned to literature; became connected 


with the J/lustrated News, and other publications; and | 


in 1846, was appointed by Mr Dickens one of the 
assistant-editors of the Daily News. In 1851, he 


became sole editor, and continued so until his death, | 
To Mr Hunt's exertions and excel- | 
lent management, the Daily News owes the reputation | 


a few weeks ago. 


it has gained, as one of the first papers in Europe for 


early and authentic intelligence; it being in this | 


respect now considered quite equal to the Times. Mr 


Hunt leaves behind him a memory that his fellow- | 


labourers in literature will long cherish with affec- 


prudence and industry have adequately provided for. 
Charles Kemble, Lord Dudley Stuart, Professor 
Edward Forbes, and Miss Ferrier—a Scottish novelist 
of some repute in her day—close the catalogue of our 
recent losses. 

American authors must think English critics very 
hard to please. If the American writer is satirical 
upon us, and makes merry with our manners and 
customs, he gets no quarter, but is assailed without 


mercy ; his minutest errors are pounced upon with | 
and presumption | 


greedy exultation; his ignorance 
exposed at every step. This case is but slightly 
different if the writer speaks in our favour instead 
of our dispraise. His panegyrics are accounted absurd, 
his enthusiasm simulated. Recently, we have had 
amongst us a young American lady, Miss Clarke, 
who, under the name of Grace 
written an account* of her experiences of English 
society, and the impressions which travel in the Old 
Though there is 
little in the book that merits either strong condem- 
nation or high praise, there is much concerning our- 
selves that is pleasing to read, coming as it does from 
a stranger. But Grace Greenwood’s Haps and Mishaps 
have been almost as ungently handled as Mrs Stowe’s 
Because Miss Greenwood tells us 
what she thought of Mr Disraeli—how she was 
received by Mr Dickens, and whom she met at his 


| table—an outcry is raised against this violation of the 


privacy of the domestic hearth, and authors are 
warned of the fate which awaits them should they 
open their doors to such travelling book-makers. Surely 
there is a litthe morbid sensibility in all this. Such 
writers as Mr Dickens can well afford to let us know 
something of their habits, of their friends, and of 
their daily life, without much dread of consequences. 
Surely, too, readers may feel some curiosity upon these 
points, without that curiosity being either impertinence 
or vulgarity. Grace Greenwood has told us several 
things which cannot fail to be interesting to all her 
own countrymen, and to many of ours, and certainly 
without drawing aside too much that veil which should 
shroud from the public eye the transactions of the 
most humble home. ¢ 

Strange news still continue to reach us from that 
country to which the young lady just alluded to 
belongs. The spirit of Shakspeare has been invoked 
by a ‘Rapper,’ and has condescendingly furnished the 
disturber of its peace with a new play, entitled Zhe 
Hermit of Malta, which, it is said, is about to be acted, 
or is already acting, in America. The posthumous 
play, of course, has been pronounced by ‘ competent 
judges’ quite equal to any of the other works of the 
immortal bard. Perhaps, however, these competent 
judges will alter their opinion when they learn that the 
play was written several years ago—was submitted, 
but without success, to several London managers—and 


* Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. 


By Grace Green. 
wood. London: Bentley. 


regard, and a wife and family whom his | 


Greenwood, has | 
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was committed to memory by the author before 
being so fluently ‘rapped out.’ Yet such, it has been 
asserted on good authority, is the history of this 
imposture. 

Another literary production, entitled to a place by 
the side of The Hermit of Malta, is a book recently 
published under the title of Home Life in Russia.* 
The work professes to be written by a Russian noble- 
man, who, being anxious to return to his country, 
is afraid to put his name upon the title-page, lest 
the emperor’s displeasure and banishment to Siberia 
should be the consequences. We are assured, how- 
ever, that the ‘story is true;’ that ‘its genuine- 


ness is avouched in almost every line;’ that ‘ the 
main facts are well known in Russia.’ Since the 


publication of the book, it has been denounced as a 
mere translation and adaptation of a play very popular 
in Russia under the title of the Dead Souls, the author 
of which was a Russian named Nicholas Gogol, now 
dead. This play was translated into German; was 
the subject of an article in the Revue Deux 
Mondes in 1851; and about the same time appeared 
as a short tale in Edinburgh Journal. 
The version now presented to the English reader is 
carelessly written, and, as a whole, is monotonous and 
| uninteresting. Whether the scenes it depicts are 
truthful or otherwise, matters little. 
to be looked upon with grave suspicion, seen amid the 
cloud of highly doubtful pretences by which they are 
surrounded. 

Christmas-books, illustrated gift-books, annuals, and 
almanacs, have made their appearance according to 
yearly custom. There are some very excellent editions 
of our standard works, beautifully illustrated by good 
artists, and plentifully provided with the usual amount 
of gilding and ornamentation. But there are fewer 
original books than formerly. The taste for showy 
annuals has been on the decline for years, and the 
number of these works has therefore decreased ; 
although the Keepsake and the Book of Beauty, or 
Court Album, still maintain their attractions. Little 
Christmas-books, such as Mr Dickens brought out for 
several seasons, and which gave birth to so numerous 


des 


Chambers’s 


a brood of imitators, have almost disappeared. Mr 
Thackeray’s Rose and the Ring is the only note-worthy 
work of the kind which the present Christmas season 
has produced. 

We still have rumours of new books. One from 
America—A Life of Barnum, the speculator—has just 
arrived, and is tocreate a sensation equal to that which 
it has already created in America, where 66,000 copies 
are said to have been ordered by the trade in a few days 
after the first announcement appeared ; the Memoirs 
of Sidney Smith, edited by his daughter and Mrs 
Austen, are, it is said, about to be published; Lord 
Brougham is at work editing a complete edition of his 
works, which the Messrs Griffin of Glasgow intend to 
publish in quarterly volumes, the first to be issued in the 
spring; the Rev. Mr Warter is collecting the letters 
of the poet Southey for immediate publication by the 
Messrs’ Longman; and M. Guizot is engaged with his 
work on the English Revolution. 

Upon the important subject of our commercial laws, 
Mr Leone Levi has just written a very valuable work.t 


of labour and patient inquiry to the study of the 
subject, and the volume now published contains the 
condensed results of his application. It treats of sub- 
jects of general interest to the commercial world— 
patents, copyright, banks, joint-stock companies, tlie 
law of partnership, and others of equal importance. 


* Home Life in Russia. By a Russian Noble. Revised by the 
Editor of Revelations of Siberia. 
London. 

+ Manual of the Commercial Law of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 


2 vols. Hurst and Blackett, 


By Leone Levi. 


—— 


They cannot fail | 


Mr Levi is well known as having devoted a vast amount | 


To those engaged in commerce, and to the law-student, 
the book will be of the utmost assistance. The infor- 
mation it contains is vast in amount, and is con- 
veyed with admirable clearness and _ intelligibility. 
| The many illustrations of the peculiarities of our 
| commercial laws, and of the contrasts afforded by 
comparing them with those of other countries, form 
some of the most suggestive and interesting portions 
of the work. 


THE STUDIO, 


More fortunate than poor Campbell, whose statue is 
still buried in the obscurity of some unknown studio, 
Wordsworth has just had marble honours paid to him 
in Westminster Abbey, in the shape of a statue by 
Mr Thrupp. It has been erected in the Baptistry of 
the Abbey, and represents the poet in deep thought, 
seated upon a bank, at the foot of which flowers are 
growing. The left hand is laid upon a book, the right 
upon one knee; the legs are crossed; the face has 
considerable poetry of expression; and the effect of 
the whole work is pleasing and satisfactory. The 
monument at present bears no inscription. Another 
statue has just been erected in a very different build- 
ing—namely, the large hall of the Mansion House— 
which will not fail to add to the great reputation of its 
| sculptor, Mr Baily. The statue idealises its subject in 
| a typification of the ‘Morning Star,’ and represents 
F female figure drawing aside the veil of night, and 


gazing upon the dawn. ‘The face is full of a spiritual 
beauty which Mr Baily never before so fully exemplified. 
An evidence of the growing love for art among the 
humbler classes, is afforded by the support given to 
the Drawing Class at the Working-man’s College, the 
opening of which in London was recently alluded to. 
Upon the occasion of a visit I paid to the institution 
a short time since, I found excellent accommodation 
provided for about thirty students, eight or ten of 
whom, although it was not ‘class-night,’ were labouring 
at the easels provided for their use. Sculpture casts 
were the models from which they were principally 
studying. Many of the finished and unfinished pro- 
ductions of the students shewed considerable ability— 
indeed they were executed with a grace and fidelity for 
which I was scarcely prepared. The room itself was 
well lighted by gas, and had an air of comfort about it, 
that contrasted favourably with the ordinary class- 
rooms of literary institutions. It is always open, so 
that the students may work as long and as often as 
they please. Of course, the teacher of the class is only 
| in attendance at certain fixed times during the week. 
In his absence, however, materials are suppiied for the 
use of the students, and models always remain in the 
|room. On the walls are several specimens of good and 
bad engravings, with some trenchant manuscript criti- 
cisms beneath by Mr Ruskin, which are quite worthy of 
the author of the Seven Lamps of Architecture. There is 
one little architectural sketch from Mr Ruskin’s own 
pencil. From the dress and appearance of the students, 
I certainly should not have imagined them to be work- 
ing-men; but I was assured by one of the professors 
that nearly all are so. A few pupils not strictly 
coming within that title have been admitted, but only 
on the understanding that they must withdraw should 
room be required for bona fide working-men. 
The number of members in the Drawing Class is 
about 32; the other classes are all well supported, 
| Algebra numbering 43 members, and English Grammar 
34. In the reading-room is a small library, containing 
probably from 300 to 400 volumes of good readable 
books, among which I noticed Tennyson’s Poems, pre- 
sented to the college by the author. Might not other 
authors follow Mr Tennyson’s example ? 
Mr Ruskin does not confine his teaching to the 
Working-man’s College. He has given some lectures 
on coloured decoration, addressed to workmen interested 
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by the nature of their occupation in the subject; but, | 
unfortunately, the lectures were delivered in the day- | 
time, at an hour that permitted very few working-men | 
to be present. As the lecturer’s remarks were of | 
a very unpractical kind, the circumstance affords | 
less matter for regret than it would otherwise have 
occasioned. ‘The lettering on our shops, Mr Ruskin 
said, was open to great improvement, and he recom- 
mended workmen to adopt the missal style, and 
above all things, never to use the same form of 
lettering twice! When he did not get wrecked among 
such wild fancies as these, he was oftentimes eloquent, 
and always interesting; but his lectures do not 
harmonise with the progressive spirit of the present day. 

The Wellington statues, one by one, are being com- | 
pleted, and set up in their respective places. Mr Adams 
has finished his for the Norwich market-place, where | 
it has just been erected; and Mr Noble has completed | 
his for Manchester. The latter artist has also ready | 
his large statue of Sir Robert Peel, which is now on 
view at his studio, whence it will soon be transferred 
to its destination—St George’s Hall, Liverpool. This | 
work does Mr Noble great credit. There is some talk | 
of a monument to those who have fallen in the present 
war; but it seems improbable that government will 
vote any money for such a purpose at present, and 
private benevolence just now is directed more towards 
the living than the dead. A column, however, has been 
spoken of, and even a site for it mentioned; but such 
reports, although not perhaps without foundation, are at | 
least premature. When the day comes, the country 
will, no doubt, record in such a manner its admiration of 
the gallant men who have fought so bravely, and fallen 
with so much honour; but at this moment there are 
duties to attend to, and difficulties to grapple with, | 
which demand the most active and absorbing exertions. 
We cannot crown the combatants until the fight is 
finished. 


A DAY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY 


MARIE J. EWEN. 


I WANDERED late this summer-time by mountain and by | 
stream, 

Through valley fair and woodland hoar, in the rapture of | 
a dream : 

Gazing on Nature’s mysteries with a love most deep and wild, 

In all the fervent faith of youth, and the gladness of a child. 


One day of many haunts me still: the bright full morning 
light | 

That shone with such a regal power o’er lake, and vale, 
and height; 

The tide of life and joy that swept o'er all things like a sea 

And filled the soul as with the chant of some glad melody. 


? 


The curling wreaths of azure mist rolled heavily away, 
When he shone out in golden pride, the monarch: of the day ; 
Ah! pure and fresh it came to me across the mountains fair, 


The breeze that fanned my pilgrim brow, and sported with | 


my hair. 


| How mute and still all nature seemed! 
} 


And when the evening hour came on in loveliness divine, 

It found me still a worshipper at Nature's sacred shrine. 

Repose was in and over all; good angels watching there 

Had breathed o’er all the mountain-land a blessing and a 
prayer. 


The sunset’s dreamy splendour streamed athwart the 
western sky, 

That glowed in that red baptism 
pageantry ; 

Oid Snowdon, stern in silent state, shone through the 
golden haze, 

Like to a monarch on his throne in the pride of ancient days. 


like some strange 


The sunlight on 
the steep 
Lay calm at rest; so in the vale; the shadows broad and 
: deep. 
No breath of wind, no song of bird, no voice of man, arose 
To break the consecrated spell of that divine repose. 


| The solemn beauty of the hour was filled with teachings 


deep, 

Calm for the tumult of the soul, and smiles for those who 
weep. 

All things in reverent waiting stood; a rest to earth was 
given, 

Like the strange pause of angels’ song when ‘ 
in heaven.’ 


silence was 


With joy and strength renewed, my soul was crowned on 
that blest day ; 
Shadows, that long had 

away. 
The peace of yore, that had gone forth in sorrow and in pain, 
Like the returning dove, came back to my glad heart again. 
Oh God! I thank Thee for this life 
free ; 
I thank Thee for the boundless wealth of Thy dear gifts 
to me; 
Fer power, however feebly used, Thy loving hand to trace 
In all this world of ours can shew of beauty and of grace! 


dimmed my path, arose and fled 


$0 joyous, fresh, and 


‘Jl, WESTLAND MARSTON’, 
In the article with this title in No. 48, Plighted Troth is attri- 
buted, through mistake, to Mr Marston. It is the production, we 


believe, of Mr Darley, a brother of the late Mr George Darley, 
himself a dramatist of no mean name. 


LEITCH RITCHIE’S NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


On the conclusion of MARETIMO, early in 1855, will 
appear in CuamBerRs’s JourNnaL Chapter I. of a 


NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


By the Author of WEARYFOOT COMMON. 


To be continued in Weekly Chapters till completed 


The present number of the Journal completes the Second 
Volume, for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 


| and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 
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